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The Boarding School for Girls. 


By Elizabeth Wensly Trinlow, Principal, Cloverside School, Montclair, N. J. 


There is a psychological moment in the teens of 
most girls, when a temporary separation from 
home helps toward their best development. In a 
few months’, perhaps a few weeks’ space, the 
young girlhood of sixteen changes subtly tothe in- 
cipient womanhood of seventeen, and the mother 
suddenly finds that the young daughter, who has 
hitherto accepted her opinions and authority with- 
out debate, is strangely petulant under restraint, 
rebellious at authority, and discontented under 
existing circumstances. She resents being treated 
as a child, and demands recognition—not always 
properly —as an independent being. It is a critical 
stage, for the mother seldom: realizes the psycho- 
logical importance of the moment, and, worried 
and distressed, perhaps, nags, criticises, and dic- 
tates, instead of recognizing that all this is but a 
stage of inevitable development, when nature is 
simply urging the girl, if she is worthanything at 
all, to try her own wings. 

Just at this period is the inestimable value of 
boarding school. It tides over this dangerous time, 
taking the daughter away from home influences 
where the relations are becoming strained and the 
old authority irksome, and enabling her to see 


home and parents in a new and valuable perspec- 
tive. On her final return home, when school days 
are over, she slips into her new place without fric- 
tion, as her mother’s friend, companion, and equal, 
with a new and closer bond between them. 

The boarding school of to-day may be nearly an 
ideal institution. Regularity of study, of work, 
of play, of eating, of bed-time, of exercise, give 
splendid physical condition and mental energy. 
The abundant table makes one smile at the old tra- 
ditions of boarding school fare. Girls in boarding 
school, with the smoothly running schedule of the 
day, accomplish with ease much more work than 
they could possibly do in a day school. 

Take such a schedule as this: Breakfast a quar- 
ter of eight; recitations and study from nine until 
one; lunch at quarter after one; exercise, either 
tennis, or basket ball, or walking, or bicycling, un- 
til nearly four; study from four to six, with mind 
and body fresh and vigorous; dinner at half past 
six, a long and leisurely meal, for which every- 
one has made a pretty toilet. In the evening, 
no study hour, for the real work of the day 
is over, since six unwasted hours are all that should 
be required of the growing brain; instead, 
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some definite occupation, 
such as the singing class, the 
physical culture class, read- 
ing aloud by the head of the 
school, who takes this op- 
portunity to go a little nearer 
to her flock ; the Friday even- 
ing dancing class, which 
alternates weekly with the 
reception night; on which 
latter occasion one of the 
girls, in turn, with one of the 
teachers, receives the rest of 
the family as guests, enter- 
taining them with all manner 
of cleverly devised games, 
charades, or anything that 
their furtile brains invent. 
Private theatricals, dear to 
all girlish hearts, hold their 
due place, and the special 
days, Hollowe’en, Valentine’s 
Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
May Day, Decoration Day, 
have each their special cele- 
bration. Capital social train- 
ing is all this, training in in- 
genuity, invention in clever 
devices, while the girls think 
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Young gardeners at work in an Attleboro, Mass., school garden. Mr. W. P. 
Kelly, now at Meriden, Conn., was Superintendent here last year. 


only that they are having a good time. 


Sunday comes, with its morning church, its quiet . the Bible lesson for the 
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aafternoon spent in reading “writing, and preparin 


evening. Then afternoon 
vespers for those who care 
to attend. The eight 
o’clock Bible lesson, with 
the head of the school, is 
an hour of close sympathy 
and interest, not a dreaded 
task. In connection with 
all this, there is the daily 
life and close contact of 
the girls with each other, 
most valuable of educa- 
tions. They are keen crit- 
ics, these clear-eyed girls, 
and conceit, or selfishness, 
or stinginess, or mean- 
ness, or the spirit of cur- 
rying favor, or a touch of 
what is dishonorable, and 
above all, deceit, find scant 
mercy under bold criticism 
and slashing sarcasm. 
girl learns her place in 
her little community, and 
the duty of the unit to 
the whole; she comes up 
against the invisible law 
of cause and effect, and 
after, perhaps, many a sal- 
utary hint, learns to ad- 
just herself to an environ- 
ment that is not cushioned 
by home love and toler- 
ance. She learns self-re- 
liance, independence, and 
self-control, and a high 
standard of honor. She 
learns the value of public 
sentiment. 

This instance came up 
in my own experience. A 
new pupil came to me In 
my study, after her first 
monthly examination, and 
said to me, without any 
preamble, “‘I have come 
to tell you I cheated in my 
Latin examination, and I 
am sorry,”’ 
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. ‘td did you happen to come and tell me ?’’ I 
asked. 
‘* Because,’’ she answered slowly, ‘‘in the pub- 
lic school I was in last year, the girls cheated 
whenever they could, and we thought it was smart 
to get ahead of the teachers; but when I told one 
of the seniors the other day, she was dreadfully 
ingry, and said not a girl in school would speak to 
me if I ever did such a thing, and that I must come 
to you. No girl has spoken to me for two days.”’ 

This is what public opinion can do, if the stan- 
dard of the school is set on a high plane. How 
can a girl fail to develop mentally, socially, phys- 
ically, morally, and spiritually under this training ? 

If a girl is not going to college, only ina private 
school, or under private teachers, can she find the 
advance work necessary to mould her into an all 
round and cultivated woman? The high school 
fits for college, but can do no more. We, of the 
private schools, must give your daughter English 
literature, for instance, not merely the study of 
half a dozen master-pieces, but a close history of 
the development of literature -from its earliest 
dawn in the Anglo-Saxon of Beowulf and Cae- 
dum singing on the wind-swept promontory of 
Whitby. It requires two years, even, to get a 
bird’s-eye view of these centuries, the second year 
dealing with nineteenth century literature. The 
work is given mainly by lectures, of which the 
girls take notes and write abstracts. Much origi- 
nal work in criticising and analyzing is dene by the 
student, and a very broad course of required read- 
ing accompanies the course. 

History of art and mythology in connection with 
art also belong to this period. Text-books are 
used, and also the wealth of illustrated material 
that is at hand in these days; early Italian art is 
fully treated, and the pupils are prepared for the 
intelligent sight-seeing of Italian art galleries. 

But the chief study of value at this time is psy- 
chology, not experimental psychology as treated in 
college, but the study based on the three functions 
of the mind, “‘! think, I feel, I will.’’ For the 
first time the girl recognizes that she is under the 
sway of mighty mental laws, no less inevitable 
than those of the body. Month by month the eager 
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teacher sees the look of the soul deepen in the 
girl’s thoughtful eyes, as it dawns on her that she 
can and must control her heredity, her environ- 
ment, and her destiny, and that she must steer, 
not drop, down the stream of life. These ethics 
and her duty to her fellow-mortals claim her at- 
tention and her life widens daily. Many a girl at 
the end of the psychology course, has said to me, 
with shining eyes, ‘‘ This work has given mea new 
soul.”’ 

Where else but in the private school can these 
things be done? 

The personal influence to be exerted at this time 
is a tremendous factor to be reckoned with in a 
girl’s development. 

We choose our teachers with a view to much 
more than their mental equipment; they must be 
well-read, low-voiced, well-dressed, eager, irre- 
proachable in accent and diction, earnest, and con- 
scientious, and with a genuine ‘‘vocation’”’ for 
their work. 

Girls in their teens are passionate idealists, and 
the ideals must be set high. The strong, not the 
sentimental side of their characters must be 
brought out. 

We who are heads of schools bring to our work 
not one year of preparation, but all our time, our 
thoughts, our study, our hearts, and lives. Our 
pupils are given to us, not that*we cram ag and 
mathematics down ostrich-like throats, but that 
we may teach them, as W ell, to be more loyal and 
high-minded, and noble day by day. We must set 
true values of life before them and teach them to 
hold in utter contempt all that is ignoble and base 
and false, to be earnest, thoughtful, and conscien- 
tious; to hold truth as the one thing needful; to 
make them fully realize that nothing excuses a 
lie; to face life with the two strong weapons of 
joyousness and courage, and to send them forth 
panoplied in the triple armor of self-reverence, 
self-knowledge, self-control. 
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The American Girl’s Education. 


By Pres. D. H. HANABURGH, Drew Seminary 
for Young Women, Carmel, N. Y 


For a large majority of girls the school educa- 
cation ends with the grammar grade. Beyond 
this the girl has aroused sufficient ambition to 
make herself an influence in her associations with 
others. What shall be the education of sucha girl? 

Primarily, it is for the home circle. Reason 
must then teach that she should quite thoroly un- 
derstand her own physical structure and how to 
care for this. It is questionable if the present 
public school instruction makes any very deep im- 
pression of the importance of caring for health, or 
imparts the foundation lessons of how to protect 
and nourish the body, or meet the emergencies 
which may come to those in the household. Any 
secondary course of study should by precept and 
practice make stronger bodies and prepare persons 
to administer to others. 

It is an accepted principle in modern teaching 
that the eye and hand must be trained along with 
the memory and reasoning powers in order to at- 
tain the best mental development. In art and 
music this has long been admitted. In science the 
student must perform experiments, and now do- 
mestic science is coming to the front as an aid in 
normal training, and for the girl’s mental upbuild- 
ing. It isno longer the question whether the 
young woman will be obliged to earn a living by 
millinery, dressmaking, and cooking, but whether 
she will have a trained eye and hand and a mind 
capable of managing with her servants a house- 
hold of wealth. 

If a girl pursuing a secondary course of study is 
looking forward to large social and public influence, 
or if she is planning to teach or follow high literary 
work, she must at the present time make a college 
course her stepping stone. Her secondary studies 
must then be pursued with the college entrance in 
view, with the expectation of specializing in her line 
after her graduation. The numbers who aim thus 
high, though increasing from year to year, are 
small compared to the many in the secondary 
schools. 

The principle which leads the college graduate 
to specialize for her success, is just as good for 
one who has for herself a mark of more humble 
service. She also should specialize for the work 
before her. If the home life is the center of her 
thou, she needs the broader views of life and 
the clearer views of nature for her highest enjoy- 
ment. Statistics show that a large number of 
farmers’ wives become insane. The reason as- 
signed is that their minds are centered upona 
single line of thought with little variation. Yet 
these are where the pages of nature are packed 
with the most enchanting thoughts of beauty and 
grandeur. The mind might well revel in the 
greatness and multitude of the ideas presented if 
but trained to read the symbols. 

To most women who complete a high school or 
seminary course there open opportunities for work 
in church and society in addition to their home 
duties. The field is limited only by the ability of 
the worker. The harvest of enjoyment and profit 
is in proportion to the labor put forth. It is not 
too much to say that for every young woman who 
will fit herself for such a field and with enthusiasm 
enter upon the work of elevating others, there is 
a loud call to a noble and crowned life. To have 
a trained mind, prepared to meet hard problems, a 
trained voice to sing, a trained hand to play, and 
a heart trained to sympathize with those in need, 
is the special course to be pursued. The prepara- 
tion for such work of enjoyment and profit to 
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others must be more than a smattering of sever: 
foreign languages, and a bird’s eye view of a dozen 
sciences. A year of French and German under a 
poorly equipped teacher will not give pleasure in 
reading books in these languages, nor will collect- 
ing a few specimens of wild flowers so fascinate 
a young person that she will hunt the woods and 
fields and master the flora of her native region. 
The overcrowding of many subjects in the school 
curriculum can not fail to destroy the foundation 
principle of a true education, which is a love for 
any branch of study. It is thisdanger which most 
threatens our public schools. Crowded in large 
classes and with the apparent single aim of passing 
over so much ground there is produced no love for 
the beautiful things in literature, the grandeur of 
the laws of nature, nor an ambition for research. 
The end of school days is marked by putting the 
books on a shelf and asighof relief that a diploma 
has been gained. 

That the private secondary institutions accom- 
plish more, depends largely upon the mark which 
is set by each school for its students. If the main 
object be merely a little polish in order to make 
a show in society, or the attainment of a certifi- 
cate of graduation for the honor connected, then 
the work must be superficial and unsatisfactory, 
but if developed mental powers, cultivated taste 
for the pure and noble, and strong character be 
set forth as the essentials of a true life-work, then 
the path is open for a true education. 
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The Private Day School for Boys 
and Girls. 


By the day school is meant not the ordinary 
public school supported by local taxation, but the 
private school, generally at the present time en- 
dowed, and charging a tuition of greater or less 
amount. Such aschool to those coming from a 
distance and living in the town becomes a practical 
boarding school; but to those in the immediate 
vicinity, who live at home and attend during the 
day, it is a day school. 

Before the advent and gradual evolution of the 
public high school, there were scattered all over 
New England and the Middle States, academies, 
seminaries, and institutes—schools of different 
names, but with the common end in view of fur- 
nishing the boys and girls of the locality with 
what we now class as a high school education. 
Wheat the number of these private schools was in 
the different states at different times it is impos- 
sible to ascertain from statistics, but the number 
at present in the United States is readily found 
from the report of the commissioner of education 
for the year 1903. There are in this country, ac- 
cording to the report, 6,800 public high schools 
and 1,790 private schools of the high school grade. 
In round numbers, then, the private high schools 
are equal in number to one-fifth of all the high 
schools. In the New England states the number 
of each kind of high school is as follows : 


Private High “pa Public High Schools. 
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In New York the private high schools number 
196, and the public 404, making a total for the 


state of 580. a 
A glance at these statistics of the states shows 
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that in New England 29.8% of the high schools are 
private, and in New York 30.3%. Of the New Eng- 
land states, Connecticut has the largest percen- 
tage of private schools, 42, and Maine the lowest 
percentage, 22.2. In the United States there are 
608,412 students attending the public high schools 
(excluding the colored high schools) and 168,223 
attending the private high schools. In round 
numbers, then, 21.4, or one-fifth of all the high 
school students, attend the private schools. 

Of the attendance at these private schools it is, 
of course, impossible for us to find out exactly 
what per cent. of the students are boarding 
students and what are day students. With the 
larger, older, and more famous schools like 
Phillips Andover academy, and Phillips Exeter 
academy, nearly all are boarding students. But 
in the smaller schools, especially in the coun- 
try academies, the attendance is mostly local and 
mostly made up of day pupils. In our own school 
over 90% of the students are day scholars. 

Sparse population and little accumulation of 
wealth forbid the establishment of a local high 
school in very many of the country communities. 
But scattered here and there thru the towns 
are the academies and private schools of various 
names, with greater or less endowment fund— 
beacons of light to all the surrounding country. 
These private schools, then, are the only means of 
education beyond the common schools that the 
youth in the thinly settled country districts have. 
Their patronage is mostly local, that is they serve 
as day schools to the majority of these boys and 
girls whose financial condition is such as to pro- 
hibit attendance at schools at a distance from 
their homes. 

If one-fifth of the boys and girls in the United 
States attending high schools are in private high 
schools, it seems safe to assume that one-half of 
that number, or one-tenth of all the students in 
our secondary schools, are day scholars. If one- 
tenth are thus served, certainly the day school oc- 
cupies a very prominent place in our school system. 
But of this one-tenth thus educated, there is some- 
thing very important to be considered. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the cities left to themselves 
would die out, or at least very much degenerate in 
afew generations. They must have their popula- 
tion constantly renewed from the country, in order 
to maintain the standard of brain power that 
characterizes most of our cities. Go into any as- 
semblage of the leading men of any city, no mat- 
ter what their calling may be, and the vast major- 
ity are found to be country born. Like the giants 
of mythology, the city renews its strength by com- 
ing into close contact with mother Earth. 

Accepting the above statement as a fact, then, 
the day school assumes an importance out of pro- 
portion to the number which get their education 
init, for it furnishes the mental, and in many 
cases, the moral training of those who become the 
leaders of the land, the senators, the representa- 
tives to congress, governors of states, state legis- 
lators, lawyers, doctors, ministers, and the cap- 
tains of the vast industrial enterprises of the 
present. Search the biography of the men who 
have made the nation great and have acquired 
fame for themselves, and the number who were 
country born and received their education in the 
country academies as day scholars is a very large 
proportion of the whole number. 

Outside of the rugged health that country life 
has given them, outside of the excellent disci- 
pline that the private schools have given, there 
must be some other substantial reason why so 
many of them became prominent in life. Is not 
this reason found in the higher type of religious 
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life in these private schools? Most of these schools 
were founded originally by some religious denom- 
ination. The principals and the teachers have 
been godly men and women. Very much more op- 
portunity to emphasize moral and religious sub- 
jects has been given the teachers of private schools 
than to the teachers of public schools, owing to 
the environment. This is not because the public 
school teachers have been or are of acharacter less 
noble or less devoted to high ideals, but they have 
lacked the opportunity and the independence of 
private school teachers. The pressure on the pub- 
lic school teachers to produce the eminently ‘‘ prac- 
tical’? has been so severe that necessarily the 
ideal and religious have had to take a secondary 
place. May this not be the reason why so many 
parents living in cities having first-class public 
high schools, prefer to send their boys and girls to 
the country academies to get their secondary edu- 
cation ? 

In recent years the opinion has been too preva- 
lent, especially among public school teachers, 
superintendents, and public school authorities, 
that the private school was an asylum for incompe- 
tent students who were fitted neither mentally nor 
morally to hold their own in the public high school. 
The record of some private schools in this matter 
has been such that there has been some ground 
for this charge, but the great mass of private 
schools must not be judged by the few that make 
money-getting their chief consideration. 

In brief, the private day school occupies a very 
important place in our school system. It fur- 
nishes the mental discipline of a large number of 
our boys and girls and, in large portions of the 
thinly settled parts of our country, it seems to 
be indispensable. 


OPI 
The Private Military School. 


By ALBERT LADD WALDRON. 


In treating of the Military Private School of to- 
day, I shall confine myself to facts which have 
come under my personal observation, and I there- 
fore wish to preface my remarks by stating that 
there is a limitless variety of schools maintained 
under military ‘‘ machinery.’’ All have, however, 
the same general purpose,—the thoro, symmetrical 
development of the American boy. 

First of all, let us consider a few of the things 
that the Military Academy does not pretend to be : 
It is not necessarily a reformatory institution. Its 
discipline is firm, and aims to inculcate moderation 
in all things, with the hope that the pupils may 
form industrious habits; but it would be folly to 
presume that a few years in a military academy 
would suffice to correct established habits of im- 
morality. Again, the military school does not make 
cruel, hard-hearted warriors of all its pupils. The 
boy is not a real boy who does not feel at some time 
in his life, a longing to be a soldier, and to prove 
himself a hero in his country’s cause. It is to this 
innate feeling of patriotism that the military sys- 
tem appeals. The enthusiastic interest in guns, 
swords, and brass buttons is utilized to offset the 
drudgery of regular school routine. 

The military academy aims to obtain obedience 
by showing the pupil that it is his duty as asoldier 
to obey ; it trains the pupil in habits of accuracy, 
neatness, and promptness at all times. The disci- 
pline is not too strict for a boy who enters into the 
military spirit, for he realizes something of the 
hardships of a rigid military routine. Good disci- 
pline in the class-room and on the play-ground is 
maintained with much less difficulty by the teacher 
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in a military school than in a private school which 
has not this sort of ‘ machinery,’’ because of the 
boys’ spontaneous response to the demands of the 
system. 

The value of military training in the development 
of a good carriage and symmetrical figure, and 
even in increasing the stature, is too well known to 
need more than passing mention here. The mili- 
tary instruction is usually under the direct super- 
vision of a competent army officer, and the cadets 
accordingly receive the elements of a training that 
will prove of great value to the country if we 
should again be called upon to defend the nation’s 
honor. Most important of all, the students areac- 
quiring habits of obedience and precision that are 
of inestimable value in the building of character. 

The routine school work is the same as at other 
private and preparatory schools, and it has been 
proven by actual experience that the military train- 
ing stimulates the boy to interest in his regular 
school work, and does not take time which he needs 
for general physical exercise. In the military 
academy there is no loafing period on the schedule, 
and its advocates maintain that in this lies a great 
element of strength. It is certainly true that one 
of the most demoralizing influences of some of our 
large private schools is the tendency to spend a con- 
siderable time in *‘lounging.’’ The American boy 
who is going to “‘ do things ’’ in the future needs 
to learn during the formative period of his life, 
something of the real value of time. 


Day by Day in a Military School. 


What actually does happen day by day at a school 
with which I have most intimate acquaintance, is 
about as follows: The boy is-roused from his 
slumber by the drummer, at seven o’clock in the 
“roused from his 


morning. I use the expression, *‘ rous 
slumber ’’ advisedly, for the cadet is tired enough 
when he “ turns in”’ to sleep soundly, and as late 


as the law allows. From seven to eight the boys 
are busy washing, dressing, putting their rooms in 
order, and polishing their shoes. After all are 
downstairs the officer of the day inspects the rooms 
and marks each boy who has left any of the re- 
quired matters undone. The first point that is im- 
pressed upon the cadet, is the fact that everything 
must be in its piace, and errors of omission are 
punishable by withdrawal of certain privileges. 

At eight o’clock the company falls in for inspec- 
tion, after which breakfast is served in the mess- 
hall. The morning session of school extends from 
8:45 until noon. Then follows a half hour of squad 
work in the gymnasium, under the direction of the 
physical director. Here squads are instructed in 
Indian club, dumb-bell, and wand work, and indi- 
vidual instruction is given in tumbling and work 
with the regular gymnasium apparatus. At 12:30 
the dinner-bell rings, and after rigid inspection of 
hands, teeth, nails, and shoes, the company files to 
the mess-hall. After dinner a half hour is devoted 
to recreation, and then the afternoon school session 
is held, lasting an hour and a half. 

From three to five p. m. the boys are their own 
masters, the only stipulation being that they take 
some form of physical exercise. Of course, foot- 
ball and baseball are the most attractive sports in 
their respective seasons, and tennis, golf, hockey, 
and track athletics all have their own devotees. 
At five o’clock the company falls in for military 
drill. For an hour the boys are kept very busy 
with the manual of arms and the setting up exer- 
cises, under the command of student officers. The 
teachers have general oversight over this part of 
the work, but they give no orders. The cadet 
learns very quickly to obey his superiors as a matter 
of course, and he soon realizes that the surest way 
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to promotion from the ranks is by conducting hin 
self as a gentleman and a scldier. 

After supper a half hour is spent in the reading- 
room, and at seven the evening study period bh: 
gins. The boys pass upstairs to bed as soon ss 
their lessons for the next day are prepared, and at 
9:30 ‘‘ Taps ’’ are sounded, when all lights must lL: 
extinguished. 


BPI 
Passing of the Sectarian College. 


‘One of Brown university’s former presidents 
was reported as saying that one of the hardest 
tasks of his official life was to prove to Baptists 
that Brown university was a Baptist college, and 
to other people that it was non-sectarian.’’ With 
this sentence the Boston Transcript opens an edi- 
torial on the disappearance of the sectarian con- 
trol of colleges and universities. 

‘Tt has been some years since a majority of the 
students of Yale college or university have been 
Congregationalists, and an even longer time since 
the university officials appealed directly to the 
Congregational churches for support as a denom- 
inational institution,’’ says the Transcript, ‘‘ but 
up to the present time the dominating members 
of its corporation have been, as the ancient colo- 
nial law required, clergymen of the Congregational 
churches, mainly of Connecticut. A few years ago 
fluctuating alumni representation on the board was 
granted, and more recently a New York Congre- 
gational clergyman was elected to the corporation, 
but not until this commencement season has a lay- 
man, in the person of a New York lawyer, been 
elected a permanent member of the corporation 
and the laity given a standing which this implies in 
the inner councils of the university. 

**The old regime of Protestant clerical and sec- 
tarian control of education in this country was an 
illustration, reformed but still true to type, of that 
theory of relation of church and state, priest and 
laity, which the Roman church never has ceased 
to set forth, and still does without any modifica- 
tion. In the earlier days of New England it 
worked well and did much good, and it still has its 
place in the formative stages of the newer com- 
monwealths of this country, but even there to-day 
it is meeting with acompetition from the non-sec- 
tarian state institutious which the builders of early 
Harvard, Yale, and other New England colleges 
knew nothing about. 

“In this country such a step as has just been 
taken at Yale, denotes no such hostility to the 
clergy as such, as is seen in modern France, nor 
any failure to recognize the admirable work which 
such men as Drs. Munger, Twitchell, Cooper, Pal- 
mer, and Jefferson have done for Yale and will con- 
tinue to do in association with the laymen who are 
elected from time to time. It records rather the 
rejection of the theory that clergymen are of right 
charged with superior and sole authority in mat- 
ters of education, or that any one of many equally 
useful callings in life should be supreme in the 
affairs of an institution which contributes to gen- 
eral culture.”’ 
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Ethical Culture School as a Source of Educative Experiment. 
By Evrie Van Killpatrick, Public School 52, New York City. 
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It should be stated once more that the object of education 
is not to develop the ability to adjust oneself to environment, 
put rather the ability to change environment, that is, in 
— words, to forward the progress of. the world.—Felix 
Adler. 

Thru this statement of its aim, one is pre- 
pared to understand the evolutionary character of 
the Ethical Culture school. A stranger cannot 
enter the school without feeling the spirit of 
change and of new undertakings. Youare almost 
in the presence of a modern iconoclast. Here 
some school traditions are surely being contorted 
in order that better forms may evolve. 

One of the first impressions gained by the ob- 
server who comes from the public schools, is the 
great wealth of equipment in alidepartments. So 
that, from this rich storehouse of experimentation, 
he is obliged to select only such material as seems 
within the possible attainment of the public school. 
Again, he is impressed with the fact that whatever 
is new has passed largely beyond the ephemeral 
stage. There is everywhere a serious acceptance 
of all the undertakings of the school. 

The Ethical Culture school was established in 
1878 as a free kindergarten, and upon this asa 
foundation it has grown into 


new building, with its wealth of equipment, certain- 
ly offers much in the field of experiment. 

Before taking up the discussion of some special 
features of this school, we have ventured to here 
insert a paragraph in amplification of our point of 
view. 

Experimentation in Education. 

Nothing promises more of future value in educa- 
tion than judicious experimentation. But the 
difficulties are very great. 

The first limitation arises from the general 
failure to agree upon common educational stand- 
ards. What one educator calls white, another calls 
black. The fact is that the child is educated, to 
some extent at least, by any and all means, good, 
bad, or indifferent. Itissaid that children learned 
something of value even under the teaching of 
Squeers. So in a test of educational systems the 
criterion is, Which of the systems under consider- 
ation is the best? Now what is best in educational 
results must be determined, at present, by the 
broadest interpretation of our present imperfect 
standards. 

A second limitation is found in the personality 





a school with elementary, 
high, and normal training 
departments. Ithasrecent- 
ly occupied a new building 
especially erected for its use 
at Central Park West and 
Sixty-third Street, New 
York. The building contains 
five stories besides base- 
ment, roof garden, and 
mezzanine floors for cloak 
and toilet rooms. 

In addition to regular 
class-rooms for each grade, 
there are domestic art, 
luncheon, domestic science, 
forge, ethics, printing, his- 
tory, literature, mathemat- 
ics, and classic rooms, shops 
for wood and iron; labora- 
tories for nature study, 
physics, biology, and chem- 
istry; library, museum, gym- 
nasium, showerbaths, kin- 
dergarten, art studios, kiln, 
elevator, and offices. 

The organization of the 

school provides for small 
classes of from twenty-five 
to thirty pupils. A single 
teacher is held responsible 
for the management of each 
class, a plan which utilizes 
the best feature of the 
single-teacher plan. 
_ Home work and study is 
insisted upon as an integral 
part. Reports of pupils’ 
progress to parents, the 
school assembly, exhibits, 
festivals, excursions, lun- 
cheon, students’ organiza- 
tions, and parents’ meetings 
are among the activities 
which receive attention. 

_This great school with its 
history and purposes, to- 
gether with its magnificent 
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Ethical Culture School, New York. 
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of the investigator. He 
must be enthusiastic, en- 
ergetic, capable, and just. 

But here appears a 
curious anomaly. It has 





been shown, particularly 
in education, that an en- 
thusiast will make a suc- 
cessof almost any method. 
This fact accounts for the 
condition which exists in 
this country, where edu- 
cative devices and doc- 
trines of the most opposite 
characteristics prevail. 
However divergent these 
plans are, they all bear 
the mark or local ap- 
proval. 

This condition only 
serves to emphasize the 
fact, already stated, that 
education will surely re- 
sult upon the earnest ap- 
plication of any plan. Suc- 
cessful experimentation 
must therefore always 
comprehend wide compar- 
ative judgment. 

A third limitation is 
that of environment. An 
experiment which suc- 
ceeds in one place under the conditions which prevail 
in the manner of living of those being educated, 
may fail wholly, or in part, where conditions are 
dissimilar. 

The advantages of systematically directed edu- 
cational experimentation are very great, and 
should be an important function of every school 
system. 

The limitations above named should be kept con- 
stantly in mind. 

Results should be judged by the broadest educa- 
tional standards. 

An experiment is not a success until it has 
proved itself productive of greater results than 
any existing plan. 











First Grade, Ethical Culture School. 


The experimenters must be thoroly in sym- 
pathy. 

The experiment must be tried under the various 
conditions of school life. 

The special advantages which will follow ex- 
periment in a large school system are: 

1. A progressive spirit of advancement will take 
possession of a whole school system where some- 
what free experimentation goes on. 

2. Great saving is many times effected where 
experimentation has been thoroly conducted on a 
small scale by preventing the wide adoption of an 
expensive method, which may have been thought 
valuable upon first presentation. 

3. The very best forms, methods, and materials 

will surely be attained 








where the best is most care- 
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fully sought as a conscious 
aim in all experiments. 


Results of Experience at the Ethical 
Culture School. 

The spirit of change of 
environment and bettering 
of conditions in the Ethical 
Culture school has truly had 
a widespread influence up- 
on the material and meth- 
ods of elementary educa- 
tion. This school was 
among the first to make 
manual training an integral 
part of education, and in- 
struction in morals owes 
much to the work done 
here The initiation and 
exemplification of the kin- 
dergarten movement in this 
country is largely due to 
this school. 

Among the most striking 
developments in school 
management are those 
stated below: 











A Cooking Class, 





I. Ethical Instruction, 
The school has always 
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stood for the formal teach- 
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ing of morals. All classes 
from the first year thruout 
the high school receive 
direct moral instruction. 

The school does not base 
its entire claim to moral 
teaching upon this prac- 
tice, however, but gives 
much place to the spirit of 
the school, the personality 
of the'teachers, and the 
historic method by which 
each study is taught. 

The method by which 
ethical instruction is given 
is by stories, fables, and 
poems, taken from the 
Bible, mythology, and 
history. During the ele- 
mentary period the child 
receives these lessons as 
authoritative, and not as 
subjects for variance of 
opinion. 

These thoughts are sug- 
gested :— 

a. Most people will still 
believe, even from the 
testimony of the Ethical 
Culture school alone, that 
the most potent agencies for moral teaching are 
embodied in the characters of the teachers, in co- 
operation with the natural resources of the home. 
If the young are to acquire the elements of right 
action at all, it must be by association with people 
who are impelled by the highest ideals. 

The teachers, and the spirit necessarily created 
by those teachers, positively determine the power 
of a school for developing moral vigor. 

b. There seems to be no good reason why some 
moral instruction could not be successfully given 
thru formal teaching in the public schools, pro- 
vided that the teacher be vitally interested, and 
the method largely that of the Ethical Culture 
school. 

ce. It is of particular interest to note that the last 
syllabus of the school dwells with great force upon 











Sewing and Weaving. 


the potency of the school spirit for abiding ethical 
culture. It would seem as if the school had come 
to a greater realization of the efficacy of indirect 
as well as direct moral training. 


2. Moral Training. 


This school being the pioneer in introducing 
manual training as an integral part of the elemen- 
tary curriculum is deserving of great praise for its 
position in this movement. Its equipment for the 
various. forms of manual training activities is 
doubtless exceeded by no elementary schvol in the 
world. In addition to domestic-art and domestic- 
science rooms, clay-modeling and wood-carving 
rooms, the school contains a forge shop, machine 
shop, bench shop, and wood-working shop. 

The core of the manual training work seems to 

be primarily historical. 











Whatever device is con- 
structed is treated thru 
its evolution. Some science 
lessons are taught, but not 
as a support to the science 
department, but rather in 
carrying out theends of the 
historical motive. 

It is not within the scope 
of this paper to discuss at 
length, but it seems to us 
that the historical motive, 
altho suggestive of ethical 
import, is hardly above 
question as a controling 
aim in manual training. 
Some thoughts picked up 
were: 

a. The public school has 
at the Ethical Culture 
school a model shop in 
equipment and manage- 
ment. 

b. If work is really to be 
accomplished, means and 
opportunities must be at 











The Shop. 





hand. There are really 
some obstacles in the public 
‘ schools too great to be 
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overcome on account of inadequate equipment. 

c. The manual training work is possible of wide 
ramifications, and should be highly differentiated 
for boys and girls, to meet the various functions 
which grow out of the proper occupational spheres 
of men and women. 

d. The utilitarian aim should be made more 
prominent in manual training by giving it a posi- 
tive industrial content. How a proper industrial 
content may be attained has not been successfully 
worked out, but this seems certain, that all 
proper culture and disciplinary ends are as well 
conserved when self-supporting industries are made 
paramount as when a historic motive, physical, or 
any other end is made primary. 

3. Elementary Science. 

Elementary science is here interpreted as nature 
study. The most elementary facts only are taught 
in the elementary school, but they are always 
thouzht to be the medium of a most complete sys- 
tem of laboratories. 

The biology, nature study, physics, and chem- 
istry laboratories are worthy of an especial descrip- 
tion. The significant points of this work are: 

(a) It is an organized department. 

(b) The laboratory method is made essential. 

(c) The work is simple and increases in com- 
plexity with the age of the learner. 

(d) It is found to be a fundamental element of 

te course of study. 

(e) Nature study and science are very properly 
harmonized and united. 


4. Departmental Teaching. 

Like all great semi-private schools which have 
been allowed more or less freedom in reaching out 
for greater effectiveness, the teaching has become 
highly departmental and may be considered a good 
type of modified departmental teaching. This 
plan seems, however, to have gone thru a rich 
period of development for the great tripartite 
division of the functions of the teacher is quite 
‘clearly differentiated. In every school, each 
teacher has a direct relation to his pupils which is 
best expressed by his particular responsibility for 
a certain group or class; he has a direct relation to 
the matter to be taught which is best effected by 
holding him responsible for a natural departmental 
division of the subject matter; and he has a third 
relation to the organization of the school itself thru 
which the school is able to work out all its plans 
harmoniously and with proper co-operative help- 
fulness. This is expressed in the school faculty 
and the teacher’s discharge of his duties to the 
school organization. These functions in the Ethi- 
cal Culture school are performed by each teacher 
as far as possible, and in it other schools may learn 
much of profit. 

It does almost seem sad to think of the thous- 
ands of children who must sit all day in the same 
seat, in the same rooms, and stare at the same 
blank walls, and go over every inch of the same 
narrow desk under the incessant eye of the same 
teacher, with little else to work with but a pencil 
and paper; when the children of this school go 
freely from laboratory to shop, and from shop to 
recitation ever alite and active to their new 
achievements and discoveries. You can almost 
see them grow in their eagerness and happiness. 

Here surely is one of the greatest triumphs of 
the school. This is the system by which the very 
greatest results in teaching are obtained. This is 
the system by which the greatest physical relief 
and development is made possible in the school, 
public or private. 

5. Equipment. 

The wealth and extent of the equipment here 

mpres3es one at first as entirely beyond the reali- 
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zation of most schools. There are many things, 
moreover, that are so essential to development 
that they are here given a passing mention: 

a. In every room there is a small water filter 
from which each child may drink with his own cup. 

b. Each child has his own special locker or com- 
partment where all outer garments may be stored 
during school hours. 

c. Lavatories and toilets are on each floor. 

d. Walls of rooms are prepared for the easy 
mounting of class work. 

e. Moveable Desks with Chairs. There does not 
appear to be a stationary desk or seat for a pupil 
in the entire school. This is one of the most strik- 
ing features of the school as well as one which 
commends itself for immediate adoption elsewhere. 
The advantage of this means of seating are very 
many 

Physically the child is benefited by occupying a 
chair in a natural manner. He can move about 
with a rational freedom. He has an educative 
freedom in adjusting himself properly to his various 
tasks. Inclass management theteacher can arrange 
the seating to accommodate various exercises in 
teaching. Altho the desks are more complex and 
expensive than children demand, yet a very cheap 
and inexpensive table with chair would be just as 
serviceable. Every school child isin sore need of a 
place to work rather than just to sit. 

f. A common entrance is provided for both 
teachers and children. There are many reasons 
why, in The Great Republic this democratic plan 
of entrance and exit is worthy of imitation. 

g. Every space has a definite function. No first 
floor is given up to the unnatural method of form- 
ing the pupils into lines for entrance to rooms. 

h. The comparative richness of equipment in 
each department, the abundance and variety of 
material and devices show how completely means 
are modified to give results. 


6. Individual Education. 


Effort is constantly being made to meet the ends 
of the individual student. This is very marked in 
the upper grades where the individual taste and 
temperament largely determine the extent to which 
certain manual pursuits and special work shall be 
carried. However, it seemsas if much more might 
be done in providing at all times an opportunity for 
the greatest individual effort. This is a much 
vaunted question but it must be met. 


7.» Sex in Education. 


The members of the faculty seem to be about 
equally divided between the two sexes. This is a 
conscious arrangement whizh results from a pur- 
pose not to allow the school to be unduly influ- 
enced by either sex. 

In the coeducation of boys and girls, the school 
has followed the American system of instructing 
the two together in the same classes. This method 
in some instances seems to have gone to the ex- 
treme of teaching the girls something of car- 
pentry, and the boys something of cooking. 

It is quite significant to note, however, that 
there are many signs of departure from this sys- 
tem, and that a realization that boys and girls have 
a different function in life has led to many inter- 
esting differentiations in their work in the school. 
For example, in the ethics class of the upper grades 
the boys and girls are separated. Again, the cook- 
ing for boys is compared to camp cooking. This 
is one of the latest problems in elementary educa 
tion which is bound to awaken wide discussion. 


8. Length of School Day. 


The school day of the first, second, and third 
year pupils is from 9 A.M. to 12.35 P. M., and that 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth year pupils from 9 
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A.M. to 2.05 P.M. It would seem as if an effort 
is made here to graduate the day’s length accord- 
ing to the child’s growing strength. 


7. Home Co-operation, 

Great weight should be given the desire to co- 
operate with the home. The school strives not to 
allow the home to shirk all its responsibility. 
4:The home should encourage, furnish, and afford 
material for education. It should be called upon 
to do this, and it becomes thereby a greater home 
and its child a much greater product thru such 
an effort. The school justly insists upon home 
work and hard work, and would instill the prin- 
ciple that, ‘‘ There is no royal road to learning.’’ 


10. Kindergarten. 
The fact that the school was founded as a free 
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kindergarten has had great significance upon its 
history. The elementary grades might be de- 
scribed as a continuation of the kindergarten spirit, 
aims, and virtues. The result would seem to in- 
dicate that when conflict occurs between primary 
work and kindergarten, the fault lies with the 
spirit and management of the primary classes. 

The Ethical Culture school is certainly doing a 
commanding work in elementary education. If 
the spirit of progress enunciated by its eminent 
founder remains its guiding motive, rather than 
that it should become the fixed form of someone’s 
preconceived notions, then surely its work is only 
just begun. 

Mrs. Ella Young has been elected to succeed the 
late Dr. Tompkins is the presidency of the Cook 
County Normal School. 


A Naval Summer School. 


Almost every boy at some time or other, has a 
wild desire to be a sailor. Uncle Sam realizes 
that not all the wouid-be-sailors can ‘go to Annap- 
olis, and that there are many sturdy young 
Americans who would make excellent material for 
his men-of-war. With this in mind he has en- 
couraged the foundation of a summer naval school 
beside Lake Maxin Kuckee. at Culver, Ind. Dur- 
ing the summer, for eight glorious weeks, a com- 
pany of school boys have been learning the real art 
of naval warfare on this fresh water lake. 

s Major L. R. Gignilliat gives in the Scientific 
American, a vivid picture of the work done at this 
school. - 

Speaking of Uncle Sam’s interest in the matter, 
he says the navy department has sent out to this 
little fresh water lake, man-of-war cutters similar 
to those used in the boat drills of the midshipmen 
at Annapolis, and has lent Hotchkiss guns and 
other expensive equipment. 

These neat man-of-war cutters have been the 
means of arousing unbounded enthusiasm in the 
Culver lads, and a cutter drill under oars or sail is 


a welcome incident in the course. When the drill 
is under oars the pennant flies in the bow, and the 
United States colors from the stern. The masts 
are unstepped, and with sails neatly made up are 
laid along the running board. One cadet perched 
in the coxswain’s box handles the tiller and gives 
the orders to the ten cadets at the oars. When he 
commands ‘‘ Toss !’”’ the oars must spring skyward 
as one; when he commands “ Let fall !’’ they must 
strike the gunwale witha single thud. These oars 
are the regulation size, made of heavy ash. 

The writer describes the drill under sail as fol- 
lows: The oars are tossed and boated, and at the 
command of “‘ Up masts !’’ each cadet springs to 
his place, the masts are whisked from the thwarts 
and stepped, topmasts raised, shrouds made fast 
and sheets hauled flat aft, and in veritable ‘‘ presto 
change’’ fashion the ten-oared rowboats have 
taken unto themselves wings, and are scudding 
over the lake. A cadet tends the main sheet, 
another the fore sheet,- another the jib. They 
must not delay their sheets, but must stand ready 
to let them fly the instant the coxswain commands. 




















At the Naval Summer School—Used by courtesy of the Scientific American. 
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Another cadet in the bow keeps a bright lookout 
ahead. The rest of the crew keep down in the 
boat, climbing to windward when the coxswain 
wants a shift of ballast, and ready, at any instant, 
to lend a hand at brailing up or lowering away. 

In addition to this drill, the cadets are taught 
to splice and tie knots, and the other necessities 
of marlinspike seamanship. They learn to box 
the compass, and are initiated into the mysteries 
of the sextant, and of ‘‘ shooting the sun.”’ ' 

The most exciting drill of all, says Major Gig- 
nilliat, is when the Hotchkiss rapid-fire guns are 
mounted in the bows of the cutters, and each man 
at the oars has a rifle beside him on the thwart 
and a goodly supply of blank ammunition. A 
landing is to be made followed by an attack on an 
imaginary enemy on shore. The Hotchkiss gun 
crew begins to pound away atonce, shot after shot 
is fired; each time the cutter staggers under the 
recoil of the gun and itsownmomentum. Finally, 
as the cutters approach the shore and the keels 
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grate on the bottom, the cadets on the thwarts 
quickly toss their oars, boat them, spring over- 
board, and, clinging to the gunwale, rush the cut- 
ters ashore. Then they grasp their rifles and form 
a long skirmish line, popping away and advancing 
ontheenemy. Whenthe ammunition is exhausted 
they return to the boats. : 

The discipline at the Culver Summer Naval 
School is as exacting in many respects as that of 
Annapolis. The cadets are required to observe the 
rules of naval courtesy and to walk and stand 
erect, to be prompt and precise. They are organ- 
ized into a naval battalion of four sections, and 
form and march to meals. In the evening they 
draw up in line for the firing of the evening gun 
and the lowering of the colors. ae | 

It is doubtful if any summer school appeals 
more toa boy’s natural tastes or gives him more 
wholesome refreshment, a browner skin, or harder 
+ a than this delighful school at Culver, 

nd. 





Dr. Meleney’s Visits to Disciplinary Institutions. 


Reports by Associate Supt., C. E. Meleney, of New York 


The Chicago Parental School. 

This school was established soon after the pres- 
ent Compulsory Education Law of the state of 
Illinois was enacted. The school is situated in the 
northwestern suburbs of Chicago, on a plot of 
about thirty acres of prairieland. The plan shows 
a large oval inclosing a reservoir for water supply, 
to be surrounded by the buildings of the institu- 
tion. At one end stands the large school building, 
including the administration offices, and an as- 
sembly hall, used also as a gymnasium and drill 
hall. There are to be eight large double cottages 
with accommodations for two families of thirty 
boys each. Two of these are finished and occupied 
by one hundred and twenty boys and there are 
about thirty boys temporarily housed in the main 
building. The residence of the superintendent 
contains eleven rooms. The buildings are of brick, 
two stories, basement and attic, with tiled roofs. 
The interior is finished in hard wood, polished nat- 
ural color. The main building is appropriate in 
design and conveniently arranged. The adminis- 
tration-offices are on the left of an ample entrance. 
School-rooms occupy both floors; at present six are 
occupied as regular class-rooms. 

There are shops for carpentry and wood-turning, 
a drawing-room, a library and depository, and 
rooms designed for metal work, a forge, and 
foundry. Theassembly room will seat five hundred 
persons and has a gallery and a large stage with a 
dressing-room on each side. It 


stantial and complete, the two apartments balan- 
cing each other. Each part contains a large dormi- 
tory, well lighted and ventilated and furnished 
with thirty single iron bedsteads. The bedroom 
for the master adjoins the large room. There is 
a large bathroom with atub and six or eight 
showers. The water is warmed before entering 
the main, so that the temperature is controled 
by the attendant in charge. There is a hospital 
in a new building with two wards and ‘medicine 
closet for appliances, and remedies, cte. Each 
apartment has a game room, with library, a large 
family dining-room with tables neatly spread, 
and furnished with napkins, glasses, neat dishes, 
and all the conveniences of a well-ordered house. 
Each boy has a chair at the table. There isalsoa 
family sitting room. The head family officer and 
the matron, husband and wife, occupy pleasant 
rooms with ample conveniences. 

I was pleased with the instruction in the class- 
rooms and in the shop. I was well impressed with 
the character of the teachers, who seem to have 
been chosen with proper regard for the special 
work in which they are engaged. A delightful 
spirit prevailed. Love for the children, sympathy 
for the unfortunate, tact in dealing with the un- 
trained—the rare skill in teaching were manifest. 
Children of such a school need unusual ability and 
the highest qualities of mind and heart in their in- 
structors. The class-rooms were well supplied 





is well equipped with heavy and f; 
light gymnastic apparatus and 
appliances. In the basement 
are the furnaces, and ventilat- 
ing apparatus. Adjoining this 
isa central steam-heating plant, 
a dynamo room where the power 
and light for the whole institu- 
tion are generated, a laundry 
with all the modern apparatus 
for washing, drying, and iron- 
ing, and a large kitchen where 
all the food for the institution 
is to be prepared. The cooked 
food is conveyed in a large 
tram-car thru tunnels to the 
cottages. The first cottages 
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which are a type of all that 
are to be built are neat, sub- 


Cutter Drill Under Sailat the NavalSummer School. Courteey of t,. Scientific American 
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with books and materials and were neatly 
kept and tastefully decorated with ap- 
propriate pictures. The manual training 
work is very good. The instruction is well 
organized and adapted to the capacity 
of the individual. A very important part 
of the training is the physical exrcisees 
and military drill. The military system 
seems to be the ruling motive in the or- 
ganization and management of the school. 
Very careful attention is given to the con- 
dition of each|boy from the start and thru- 
out the course, measurements being ob- 
served and recorded bya standard system, 
under medical direction. Attention is be- 
ing given to music, vocal and instrumental, - 
and a creditable band is being developed. 

The farm is an indispensable feature 
of the school. Each boy has a garden for 
the cultivation of vegetables and flowers. 
The farm produces the vegetables and food 
products for the institution. A few hours 
with the superintendent in his rounds is sufficient 
to convince the visitor of the efficiency of the 
management. The family as the unit is the 
principle upon which the whole system is founded, 
while concentration of power and responsibility 
mark a well ordered administration. The law 
governing the terms of commitment ensures the 
accomplishment of the desired results for which 
the school was established. 

The object of my visit, in company with Mr. 
Snyder and Mr. Greene, was to study some of the 
architectural features of the buildings in order to 
incorporate into the plans of our new parental 
school in the Borough of Queens the best arrange- 
ments and appliances that can be devised, and to 
learn what the experience of two or more years 
has taught those who have had the management of 
an up-to-date institution of this kind. The devel- 
opment of ‘the Chicago Parental chool has been 
seriously retarded by lack of appropriations. It 
accommodates only two hundred boys, whereas it 
should provide for twice that number, who are now 
incorrigible truants and cannot be taken care of. 
The place is capable of growth to a much greater 
extent. The essential buildings, such as the cen- 
tral heating and power plants and adjoining build 
ings are adapted to the requirements of the eight 
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cottages of the original plan. The cost of main- 
tenance per capita is much greater than it should 
be because of the limited number of boys at pres- 
ent enrolled. 

2665 


Rhodes Scholars’ First Year at 
Oxford. 


The Rhodes scholars have finished their first year 
at Oxford. Willard Learoyd Sperry, writing to the 
Boston Transcript, has undertaken to sum up the 
result of the year’s work and to remove some of 
the objections which have prevailed in the United 
States regarding the wisdom of Mr. Rhodes in es- 
tablishing these Oxford scholarships for American 
students. 

The criticisms which have been raised deal 
largely with the conditions regulating the appoint- 
ment to, and the tenure of the scholarships. Much 
that has been said on the matter, declares Mr. 
Sperry, presupposes conditions which do not exist 
and in full justice should be corrected. The ob- 
jections are summed up as follows: 

(1) That the work which the Rhodes scholars are doing at 
Oxford is less beneficial than a similar course of study in the 
home country would be, as the training is less practical. 
(2) That absence from home during a formative period of 
life is likely to put the students 
out of sympathy with their own 
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national ideas and hence to unfit 
them for participation in the 


American life to which they 
mustreturn. (3) That the men 
are required to do work they 
have already covered in their 
own institutions, and so are 


wasting their time. 

The first objection that 
the Oxford course is less 
beneficial than the home 
course, as it is less prac- 
tical, is characteristically 
utilitarian, and if the 
€ Rhodes scholars as a whole 
intended to enter the 
strictly technical profes- 
sions, it might hold, for 
Oxford is not concerned 
primarily with those more 
‘practical’? phases of 
modern university life so 
prominent in America. It 
must be remembered that 
students who have paid all 
their attention to the so- 
called ‘‘practical’’ subjects 
are barred by the very 
conditions under which the 
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scholarships are awarded. A candidate must pass 
what is known as “‘ Responsions,’’ the Oxford en- 
trance examination. Of the five papers one is 
mathematical, and fourclassical. Neither history, 
science, literature, modern languages nor kindred 
subjects may be offered. The majority, then, of 
American students who find themselves in Oxford 
have elected classics, and after a year’s study they 
cre not willing to admit that the contribution which 
the university is making to their equipment is 
either impractical or inferior. If an American 
student. returns to his own country having taken a 
first in ‘‘ Greats,’’ the final honor examination in 
classics, he has gained as “‘ practical ’’ and thoro a 
knowledge of that subject as he could have ob- 
tained at any American university during a simi- 
lar course covering the same time. This is equally 
true of those who go in for theology, or history. 

The second criticism that absence from home 
during a formative period of life is likely to put 
American students out of sympathy with their own 
national ideals and unfit them for the life to which 
they are to return, Mr. Sperry declares is a severe 
criticism of the American educational system, in 
that it hints that after twelve to fifteen years of 
school and college life the average student is still 
too immature to venture beyond his native shores. 
If the student has done serious work during his 
college days he has passed his period of least re- 
sistance, and tho the years that follow are forma- 
tive, they are generally formative only in so far as 
they develop character and personality along paths 
already plainly defined. 

The fact that the American students at Oxford 
have organized clubs and debating societies for the 
discussion of American problems is sufficient to 
show that they have determined to retain their 
hold on the home life. 

The general verdict is that the year has been a 
good one. Such inconveniences as have necessa- 
rily been incident to the inauguration of the Rhodes 
scholarships have been borne cheerfully by both 
students and “‘dons,’’ and the arrival of the new 
American contingency in October is keenly antici- 
pated by all concerned. 
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Charles Loring Brace. 


By MATTIE GRIFFITH BATTERIE. 


Charles Loring Brace was one of the first, if not 
the first, great factor in organized New York 
city charity. Charity, I mean, on an unsectarian 
basis. When Mr. Brace came to New York a 
young man fresh from Yale college, he immedi- 
ately saw the great field for home missionary 
work right here in our midst. His was the pecu- 
liar character and personality to make such a diffi- 
cult undertaking a success. Mr. Brace was a 
philanthropist in the truest sense of that great 
word, but deeply as he felt for his kind, earnestly 
as he longed to assuage suffering, it was for little 
children his best efforts were given. 

The condition of the children of the poor in 1852 
was most deplorable. The tide of immigration 
was beginning to flow to New York in that stream, 
which has increased and ever been increasing, until 
to-day it has reached flood-tide. The neglected 
children appealed to Mr. Brace’s great heart. 
They ran wild, sleeping in the street, many of 
them deserted by their parents. They were a 
wild crowd of little street Bedouins, committing 
every possible depredation in the way of small 
thefts, window-breaking, stone throwing, childish 
insolence and soon. The newsboys were a con- 
stant menace to society, as they were then espec- 
ially untrammeled, wandering the streets at all 
hours. They were young desperadoes, savage and 
cruel. For these children Mr. Brace’s pitying 
sympathy was ungrudgingly given. He interested 
several gentlemen of prominence, and together 
they worked for these children of the street. The 
Sunday evening meetings for the newsboys were 
the entering wedge. Then Mr. Brace organized 
the first lodging house for the newsboys. Closely 
upon the opening of this refuge, the first industrial 
school was opened, in that, then, unmentionably 
depraved locality, the Fourth Ward. 

The gentlemen who were interested with Mr. 
Brace in this great charity well named it, ‘‘The 
Children’s Aid Society.’’ To the aiding of children 
of the poor this work directed all its efforts. To 
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the civilizing, uplifting, and lightening the burdens 
of these children of the street. The founder was 
a remarkable organizer. Hecould bring order out 
of chaos, could take up the most unpromising 
material and gain great results. His capacity for 
work, and successful work, was marvelous. So 
great was his tactful sympathy, he always had a 
kind word of appreciation for any earnest effort 
made, even if the result was not encouraging. We 
who were fortunate enough to have worked under 
his kind guidance and wise supervision, can bear 
witness to the unfailing tact that did so much to 
lighten the oft times discouraging work. 

The work that has been done by the Children’s 
Aid Society cannot be overestimated. Even the 
workers in its ranks do not appreciate fully what 
this charity has done, and is doing. Apart from 
the actual material good that these schools have 
brought about, such as clothing, feeding, and 
caring for the children in many ways, educating 
them in the primary branches and civilizing them 
for the public schools—apart from all this useful 
work, we, the teachers, are brought in such close 
contact with our pupils, that the children become 
particularly devoted to their schools and teachers. 
Thru these children the parents are reached, 
and uplifted. Thus the immediate neighborhoods 
of the various schools are improved. 

The great work of our schools is character- 
building. The personality of our founder inspired 
all the workers in the society. His influence can 
never die. It animates every thought, 
every effort for the good, every act of 
self-sacrifice the workers make for the 
children whom he always called “his.’’ 


There was one characteristic in Mr. 
Brace’s well-rounded nature that ap- 
pealed especially to those who were 
brought in contact, daily touch with 
him, and that was his sentiment. 
With all his strong practical sense, his 
sentiment was ever uppermost, mak- 
ing the most unlovely things beauti- 
ful. He always believed in the tri- 
umph of good in the end. 

I once heard a celebrated divine, 
after extoling Mr. Brace’s. great 
heart, his splendid intellectual ability, 
his ripe scholarship and his wonderful 
executive skill, add, ‘‘And, thank 
God, he was a man of sentiment.’’ 
The good bishop was right, it was sen- 
timent that was the crowning glory 
of that noble life. 

I have always wondered why New 
York did not place a statue to his 
memory, down in the crowded news- 
boys’ quarter. There are the lodging 
houses, particularly the Newsboys’ 
Lodging House, in Duane street, to 
commemorate his work for the little 
urchins, but it would be only just to 
have his statue in a prominent place 
where the children could see each day 
the face of the friend who loved them 
so well and worked for them so 
truly. 


BPR 


Crackers. 


If a Uneeda BiscuitJ is a soda 
cracker, what is an ice pick ? 
A hard ‘‘ Water Cracker. ”’ 


. . . 6é 
If an ice pick is a hard ‘‘ Water ; West Side Italian School where Miss Satteriejteaches. 
This school is conducted by the Children’s Aid Society of NewZYork,City. 


Cracker,’’ what is an emaciated goat? 





























Charles Loring Brace, Philanthropist. 


A ‘“‘Butter Thin.’’ 
If an emaciated goat is a ‘‘ Butter Thin,’’ what 

is the president of Harvard College ? 
An Educator.—Brooklyn Eagle. f 
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The School Journal, 


Common and Private Schools. 

If the common schools everywhere would satisfy 
reasonable wishes of parents regarding the train- 
ing of their boys and girls, there would be no need 
of private elementary schools. As an institution 
they are so thoroly in accord with the American 
spirit that, other things being equal, they would 
be in sole control of the field. It is best for the 
child, as an individual, to come in daily contact 
with children from various homes, and to come 
into competition with them on grounds other than 
the accidental conditions of birth, church affilia- 
tion, and material possessions. It is best for 
society. Where mutual understanding prevails 
there is not likely to be devglopment of distinct 
and unsympathetic classes, and a clashing of an- 
tagonistic spirits on religious matters. The pri- 
vate elementary school ought to exist only where 
the common schools fail to supply as good a train- 
ing as the children are justly entitled to. 

When it comes to secondary and higher educa- 
tion, ahd particularly such special work as college 
preparation and the social culture of children 
away from home, the private school has a field of 
its own. This is convincingly and admirably set 
forth in the articles by Dr. Hanaburgh and Miss 
Timlow, published in the present number. In 
fact, this number is full of solid arguments for 
the points on which the permanency of private 
school endeavor rests. But no plea, however in- 
genious, can justify the existence of elementary 
private schools on any other ground than the inef- 
ficiency of the accessible common schools. The 
statement of an actual local condition coming very 
closely home to me may illustrate this matter. A 
small city school system is presided over by a very 
nice old gentleman who gave up keeping in touch 
with educational problems years ago. He hasa 
comfortable position, and local indifference has 
continued him in office term after term. Person- 
ally he is so likable that many who realize his in- 
capacity in school affairs hate to see +'m removed 
from office. If the state has established an 
equitable pension law the solution would be simple, 
but as the case stands, a whole generation of 
children will have to pay for his continuance by 
the sacrifice of many good things that might be 
theirs. They are kept under the bondage ofa 
daily routine that was antiquated before Colonel 
Parker began his memorable campaign, more than 
thirty years ago. The prescribed program is an 
abomination. An unreasonable amount of home 
tasks keep parents and pupils miserable. Many 


young minds have dropped under the incessant 
grind and worry. The permanent residents of the 
place know of nothing better, much as a canary 
bird regards his cage as part of his natural lot in 
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life. Other families who are attracted by the 
beauty and healthfulness of the town have the 
reticence of newcomers, and if they have not they 
may be reminded that they were not specially 
invited. To spread dissatisfaction with local con- 
ditions is considered extremely poor taste, and 
there you are. 

One family, whose children have had a taste 07 
fairly good schools, gives up the struggle and 
moves to another town. A father, who realizes 
the misfortunes of his only boy, figures out how 
he can afford it, and then appropriates five hun- 
dred dollars to send the lad away to a good private 
school. These are typical examples showing the 


- need of private schools in some quarters, in order 


that concientious parents may do their duty by 
their children. 

By the very nature of circumstances private 
schools are compelled to be no worse than the best 
schools of their locatity. Often they must excel 
in order to attract pupils by their superior advan- 
tages. Here private schools have done a great 
work. To them we owe the demonstration of the 
desirability of many reforms for which theorists 
had failed to win adoption in the common schools. 


CPO 
Thoughts for the New Year. 


Human beginnings usually have a past behind 
them. We call it experience. We speak of it as 
something we have gone thru and come out of. 
The supposition is that we have profited by it. 
That is what the past is for: to profit by. 

Wisdom places a high value upon the past, gath- 
ering it and hoarding it with as much care as the 
bees do their honey. Nothing of any significance 
is permitted to be lost. History is the great store- 
house of human experience. 

It is to history that man owes his superiority over 
the lower animals. His is the privilege of calling 
to his aid the experiences of cther men and other 
times. Whatever his special needs may be, he is 
reasonably certain to find suggestion and help 
from those who have gone the way before him. 

Teachers are especially favored in the records of 
humanity. Large storesof precious material have 
been accumulated for their guidance. Each month 
new treasures are added by thoughtful workers in 
the field who want to let others share in their suc- 
cesses. The more remote past deals chiefly with 
the great questions of principle. The nearer past, 
which is but the to-day agone, is busy with meth- 
ods and devices and practical details. They are 
laden with messages of encouragement and good 
cheer and seek to render easier the problem of 
teaching aright. 

To bring home to teachers everywhere the good 
things which this world has for their special life 
and comfort, is the purpose of this publication. It 
seeks to be a magazine, a store-house of rich treas- 
ures gathered from the workshops of men and 
women who are planning and laboring for the best 
interests of mankind. Whatever may shed light 
upon the teacher’s path and increase his efficiency 
and his happiness, will be welcomed in these pages. 
Will you who read these lines, lend a helping hand? 
Will you contribute a word that may lighten the 
burden of a sister or brother ? 

If you cannot get people to see your own light 
except by blowing out the light of another, be con- 
tent to find yourself neglected rather than do so 
mean a thing even in your most out-of sorts mood. 
Seal your tongue with the seal of kindness. 
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Digest of School Laws. 
(Continued from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL Of Aug. 26.) 
Central States 


In Illinois the state superintendent is elected 
every fcur years by popular vote. His salary is 
fixed by law. He is authorized to grant state cer- 
tificates of two grades, the first for life, the second 
for five years. These are issued after an examin- 
ation in such branches and under such terms as the 
superintendent and the principals of the state nor- 

mal universities may prescribe. In addition to 
these the county superintendents may also issue 
two graded certificates, the first to be valid in the 
county for two years. 

The state superintendent of Indiana receives 

$3,000 a year for a term of two years, and is elected 
by popular vote. The salaries of the teachers are 
based upon scholarship. The board of education is 
instructed to give thoro and critical examinations 
for teachers’ certificates, the licenses being valid 
for life. The county ‘superintendent also issues 
certificates to teachers in the common schools of the 
state. The license he grants is good for six months 
and is termeda trial license. Any person receiving 
two thirty-six months’ license may receive a license 
for eight years, providing he passes the prescribed 
examination. 

This is called a professional certificate and en- 
titles the holder to teach in any school. In de- 
termining the general average of a teacher in 
Indiana, the county superintendent must grade the 
applicants’ school-room success, which is to be 
given equal weight with his academic standing. 

Iowa also elects her state superintendent by 
popular vote. The election occurs in each odd- 
numbered year. Candidates for state certificates, 
if suecessful in passing the prescribed examination, 
are allowed to teach in any public school in the 
state for five years. A state diploma is good for 
life. County certificates are issued by the county 
superintendents, after careful examinations. No 
particular grades are mentioned, nor the marks 
necessary to secure the certificates. 

Every two years the people of Michigan elect 


‘their state superintendent. The board of school 


examiners requires three grades of certificates from 
prospective teachers. The first is issued only to 
those who have taught at least one year; when se- 
cured, this is valid for four years. The second 
grade requires a service of seven months 
as teacher, and is good only in the county 
where it is issued. The third grade is di- 
vided into two classes: Class A, given to. 
teachers who have taught in the primary 
departments of graded schools only; Class 
B, licensing the holder to teach in any 
school of the county for one year.’ 

In Minnesota the state superintendent 
is appointed by the governor for two 
years. He may issue state certificates of 
two grades, the first to be valid for five 
years, the second for two. In order to 
be eligible for these certificates the appli- 
cant must not only pass the required ex- 
amination, but must have had at least 
eight months’ experience in teaching for 
the first grade, and five months for the 
second grade. The county superintendent 
may issue a third grade certificate, valid 
for one year in the district designated. 
If a student completes the three year 
course in the state normal school in Min- 
nesota, he is entitled to a certificate of 
the first grade. 
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of the department of pedagogy, which permits the 
holder to teach in the public schools of the state for 
a period of two years. After two years of success- 
ful teaching, it becomes a permanent certificate of 
qualification. 

The head of public instruction in Ohio is called 
the state commissioner. He is elected by popular 
vote for a term of three years. The state board of 
examiners in this state is authorized to issue three 
grades of life certificates for different grades of 
schools, according to the branches taught. These 
are good only in schools that are specified. The 
board may also grant certificates for periods of five 
years, providing applicants have been teaching for 
three years previous, twelve months in one place. 
The board may issue, also, a certifi¢ate for eight 
years, tothose who have held five year certificates, 
and have taught during the three previous years. 
The three grades of certificates issued by the 
county superintendents are good only in the coun- 
ties where issued. 

The state superintendent in Wisconsin has almost 
autocratic power, for there is no state board of ed- 
ucation to restrain him. His salary is $5.000a year 
for a term of four years. For a long time the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin have endeavored to remove the 
election of state superintendent from politics. To 
do this an amendment to the constitution was 
passed providing that women as well as men should 
be allowed to vote. 

One of the duties of the state superintendent is 
the appointment of a state board of examiners 
who conduct examinations for teachers’ state 
certificates. The latter are of two classes,— 
limited, good for five years; and unlimited, good 
for life. The certificates issued by the county 
superintendents are of three grades. The first is 
a legal qualification for five vears; the second for 

three years, and the third for one year. At the 
salaries menticned in the laws of the Central 
States for state superintendent, Wisconsin leads 
with $5,000. 

The superintendent in Minnesota is the only one 
of the seven enumerated under Central States, who 
receives his appointment at the hands of the 
governor. The rest are elected by popular vote. 


LEPIN 
The Census Bureau has just issued, as a bulletin, an ana- 
lvsis relating to the distribution of teachers thruout the 
United States. The statistics were furnished by Prof. 


Walter F. Wilcox of Cornell. 
© 





The university of Minnesota may also 
issue a teacher’s certificate to graduates 





Ivy Day at Pembroke Hall, Brown University 
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Notes of New Books. 


Outlines in United States Geography, by Inez N. McFee. — 
In preparing this book the author has kept in mind the fact 
that something more than the dry bones of the subject was 
needed, and hence she has carefuily searched all sources at 
her command to provide interesting material. The frame- 
work and mechanism of geography have been fitted to- 
gether, and rounded out and made symmetrical by the ad- 
dition of numerous references to geographical literature, 
practicai and historical allusions, suggestions for successful 
class management, etc. The chief aim has been to present 
the United States as the home of man, and to show the 
varied resources and advantages which each section of the 
states offers to the people that dwell therein. The book has 
numerous outline maps. (F. A. Owens Publishing Com- 
pady, Dansville, N. Y. Price, 25 cents.) 








Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. by P. H. Lambert, as- 
sistant professor of wathematics, Lehigh university, and H. 
A. eens head master of Bethlehem preparatory school. — 
This text-book aims to develop in the alent the ability to 
think out and apply the relations between the trigonomatic 
functions. The definition of the functions by means of pro- 
jection is not only based on a conception familiar from geom- 
etry, but is also the key to many of the applications of the 
functions. (The MacMillan Company, New York.) 


Montgomery’s histories are so well known and have met 
with so much favor wherever they have been used that it 
seems almost superfluous to say anything further in their 
favor. At this time it is desired to call attention to the re- 
vised edition of the Student’s American History. Writtenin 
the same interesting style as that which characterizes the 
author’s books for elementary grades, this history is broader 
in scope and more philosophical in treatment. In this latest 
edition the work has been thoroly revised and many parts 
have been rewritten. In the revision particular attention 
has been given to questions of political and constituticnal 
history. The opening and settlement of the West and its in- 
fluence on the development of the nation are fully treated. 
For the greater convenience of teachers and pupils, all refer- 
ences to authorities are given at the bottom of the pages 
and the system of cross references has been made more 
complete. New maps and illustrations have been added 
wherever it seemed desirable. The book is well adapted for 
use as a text-book in higher schools and colleges. It is 
fully illustrated, the maps and reproductions of autographs 
of noted men being special features. (Ginn & Company, 
Boston. Price, $1.40.) 


Essentials in English History, from the earliest records 
to the present day, by Albert Perry Walker, A. M., master 
in‘the English high school, Boston, in consultation with 
Albert Bushnell, Hart, LL. D., professor of history, Har- 
vard university.—This book is the third in the series of Es- 
sentials in History, designed for use in secondary schools 
and arranged on the system recommended in the Report on 
the Study of History in the schools by the Committee of the 
American History Association. The two previous volumes 
treat of ancient history and of medieval and modern Euro- 
pean history. The fourth and final volume treats of Ameri- 
can history. 

The authors of all the volumes have addressed themselves 
to the things which have really been significant and vital in 
the department of western civilization. Personalities and 
events that have not had a clear and definite effect on the 
movement of the world are omitted, in order that in the 
brief space available the essentials may be moreclearly pre- 
sented. In the whole series the maximum amount of space 
is given to thetext and the pedagogic apparatus reduced to 
the small dimensions. Much is left to the discretion of the 
teacher. Each volume is divided into a number of chapters 
corresponding nearly to the number of weeks in a school 

ear. The texts are continuous, altho the sectional num- 

ered headings in the margin show the progress of thought 
and the chronological sequence. 

In the book on English history emphasis is laid on (1) the 
passing of several races into the English people; (2) the suc- 
cessful working out by that people of two problems of gov- 
ernment—that of self-government under free democratic 
forms and that of growing remote dependencies (3) the ex- 
ploitation of two great fields of industry, manufacturing and 
commerce ; and (4) the effect of race tendencies in promot- 
ing social and intellectual progress. The maps adequately 
illustrate the text, but their study should be supplemented 
by constant practice in locating places and lines upon out- 
line maps, and by any other methods that will tend to corre- 
late geography and history. The bibliographers call atten- 
tion to books of two classes : for the pupil, readableaccounts 
by trustworthy historians, and source material to illustrate 
these accounts ; for the teachers certain exhaustive and 
standard works suited to the mature student. The book pre- 
sents to students of high school agesuch information regard- 
ing English history as can be assimilated in a single year, in 
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such a way as to enrich and discipline the mind. (American 


Book Company, New York.) 


Ear Training for Teachers and Pupil, by C. A. Alchin.~ 
This book is not intended to take the place of a text-book of 
harmony, but it is designed rather thru training the sense of 
hearing, to teach the pupil to think in tones, so that he may 
sing, name, write, and play waat he hears; to harmonize 
melodies at sight, to improvise accompaniments, and to reec- 
ognize and appreciate not only the melodic effects in music, 
but the harmonic and rhythmic as well. In fact the aim is to 
develop discriminative hearing which, which is indispensable 
to a musical education. Some of the matter in this little 
book is taught by all thorists, but the author has applied it 
in his own way, drawing upon his extensive experience in 
teaching, supplemented by an. anyletical study of the clas ics, 
The order in whioh the matter is given has been suggested 
by the development of his pupils. Everything in these 
pages has been given in as brief space as possible. The 
princlples are few, but the applications are many. (Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston. Price, prepaid, $1,00). 


Songs from a Georgia Garden and Echoes from the Gates 
of Silence is a small volume of verse by Robert Loveman. 

he volume contains a large number of poems, many of 
them having only two or three stanzas. All show careful 
workmanship and are worthy of the consideration of the 
verse lover. The author has a delicate appreciation of 
nature, and writes of the master passion without sickly 
sentimentality. Many poems might be mentioned as worthy 
of praise, but ‘‘Star Song,’’ ‘‘In Ancient Greece,’’ ‘‘In 
Switzerland,’’ ‘‘ Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Poe,’’ and ‘‘ My 
Heart and My Soul and I,’’ seem to the writer to be among 
the best. In these and other little gems the author shows 
he possesses the true poetic gift (J. B. Lippincott & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. ) 

The Easy Primer, by Geofirey Buckwalter, supervising 
principal of Mt. Vernon school, Philadelphia. This book 
is one of the series of Buckwalter Readers. The lessons 
are made from the standpoint of the young child. The read- 
ing matter is simple, interesting, and conversational. The 
stories and fables, and the rhymes and verses have a human 
interest, and appeal to the child because they come within 
his actual or imaginary experience, and are told in words 
that children use. The picture sentences, the broad exer- 
cises, the phonetic drills, and the action and thought lessons, 
as well as the suggestions, are all intended as helps to the 
busy primary teacher. The book has many appropriate 
illustrations. (Parker P. Simmons, New York.) 

In the series of Romans Choisis has been issued La 
Neuvaine de Colette, by Jeanne Schultz, with introduction 
and notes by Prof. R. E. Bassett, of the University of 
Kansas. It is excellent reading for those who desire some 
knowledge of contemporary French literature. The author 
of this story belongs to the younger category of literary 
workers of Paris. She is the daughter of a military officer, 
and has been bred inastrong military atmosphere permeated 
by a studious flavor. In the last twelve years she has pub- 
lished four novels andoccasional short stories. Collette was 
first published in the Revue de Deux Mondes and attracted 
much attention. (William R. Jenkins, 851 Sixth avenue, 
New York. Price, 60 cents.) 


Oust The Demon. 
A TUSSLE WITH COFFEE. 


There is something fairly demoniacal in the way coffee 
sometimes wreaks its fiendish malice on those who use it. 

A lady writing from Calif. says :— 

‘My husband and I, both lovers of coffee, suffered for 
some time from a very annoying form of nervousness, ac- 
companied by most frightful headaches. In my own case 
there was eventually developed some sort of affection of the 
nerves leading from the spine to the head. 

‘<I was unable to hold my head up straight, the tension of 
the nerves drew it to one side, causing me the most intense 
pain. We got no relief from medicine, and were puzzled as 
to what caused the trouble, till a friend suggested that 
possibly the coffee we drank had something to do with it. 
and advised that we quit it, and try Postum Coffee. 
ma‘“We followed his advice, and from the day that we began 
to use Postum we both began to improve, and in a very short 
time both of us were entirely relieved. The nerves became 
steady once more, the headaches ceased, the muscles in the 
back of my neck relaxed, my head straightened up, and the 
dreadful pain that had so punished me while I used the old 
kind of coffee vanished. 

‘We have never resumed the use of the old coffee, but 
relish our Postum every day as well as we did the former 
beverage. And weare delighted to find that we can give it 
freely to our children, also, something we never dared to do 
with the old kind of coffee.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. ; 

Fostum Coffee contains absolutely no drugs of any kind, 
but relieves the coffee drinker from the old drug poison. 

There’s a reason. 
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SIX STANDARDS 


Arnold and Gilbert’s . | 
STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


A series of eight school readers, pre-eminent in interest and technique, in 
stimulating thought and judgment and in creating a taste for the best in 
literature. 


Smith’s 
THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


A course for all grades, laying a thorough foundation for musical develop- 
ment by using nothing but the best song material as a basis for study. 


Ward’s 
THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


Primer, five readers and manual, combining the sentence and phonetic 
methods, with the result of teaching rapidly a use of English that is intel- 
ligent and independent. 


Parlin’s 
THE QUINCY WORD LIST 


A carefully graded, comprehensive list of common words in their simplest 
torms—a word-study as well as a letter-study. With syllabication or with 
words solid. 











Foresman’s 
THE MANUSCRIPT SERIES OF VOCAL MUSIC 


A definitely planned course which trains the ear and the eye by the singing 
of songs, by written work in technical forms, and by writing from dictation. 


Sensenig and Anderson’s 
THE SENSENIG-ANDERSON ARITHMETICS 


A study of arithmetic from the lowest grades to the high and normal 
schools, in which a practical, business-like tone prevails, with clear and 
sensible problems. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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School Gquipment and the Educational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and description: of new 
material for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of schoo] supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Hai/or of Tar 
ScHooL JOURNAL. 61 East 9th street, New York city. , 


Paper Towels for Schools. Among the gentlemen formerly connected with Richard- 

A recent ea from Supt. Prin. Junius C. Knowlton, of 80" a ‘a ag oe be identified with the Macmillan 
the Winchester district, New Haven, Conn., ina letter to the agg al ed ee. Vv oT Mr. H. P. Smith, Mr. H. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, saysthat during the past year towels bee Rb dtitttin ede Oe — 
of paper have taken the place of the ordinary cleth towels The Milton Bradley company are publishing pencil sketches 
in his school. He declares that they have been a decided of native trees drawn by Charles H. Woodbury. There are 
improvement over cloth, with the advantage of being less ten prints in all, represesenting the Cedar, Oak, Elm, Pitch 
expensive and more hygienic. The towels used in Mr. Pine, Willow, Apple, Maple, White Pine, and other familiar 
Knowlton’s school are of manila tissue paper. The sheets trees. 
are cut 12 x 18 inches in size and are placed in racks hang- 
ing near the wash bowls. The sheets, when purchased, are 
24 x 36 inches and cost 55 cents per ream. 

Mr. Knowlton believes that the use of paper completely 
settles the sanitary question as far as towels are concerned. 
‘‘Our teachers and children,’’ he says, ‘‘ are a unit in their 
approval of them.’’ 


Binney and Smith are displaying a series of drawings by 
G. Laurence Hirschberg, a pupil in the Lafayette high 
school, Buffalo, N. Y. The artist, who is only seventeen 
years of age, succeeded in carrying away the first ‘prize in 
the recent ‘‘Crayola’’ contest. The new drawings were 
done with crayola, and represent scenes from rural life, 
showing what can be accomplished with these crayons, in 
reproducing the different colors of trees and grass mingled 
the wonderful tints of the sky at the close of day. 

In this connection it may be noted that the use of crayola 
is rapidly extending all over the world. Only recently, orders 
and inquiries have been received from Denmark, Korea, Al 
India, and New Zealand. 4 ; ENC, 

A circular has been received from the bureau of civic co- Pee sk 
operation, established in Chicago. The object of the bureau hy | 
is to provide practical aid to any who are interested in the 
betterment of community life. It also furnishes expert ser- pectin aA" 
vice in supplying information and in outlining methods Siw i 
applicable to conditions in any community. eee ie emi} 

The Macmillan Company announce the purchase of the An illustration is shown herewith of Eberhard Faber’s 
publications formerly issued by Messrs. Richardson, Smith famous set of Mongol drawing pencils. These pencils come 
& Co., of 135 5th Ave., New York city, and that these pub- in assorted grades, especially adapted for delicate drawing. 
lications will hereafter bear the imprint of the Macinillan They are extra soft, very soft, soft, medium hard, hard, and 
Company. very hard. They are put up in a handy, compact form. 
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This is the Day of Supplementary Readers! 


HERE ARE 18 WINNERS FROM RAND, McNALLY’S LIST 


. ‘Your Supplementary Readers are unequaled in every point. They are each most desirable as school aids.” 
—Isabel Lawrence, St. Cloud, Métnn., Normai School. 





Author TITLE Grade Price Author TITLE Grade Price 
Grover THE OUTDOOR PRIMER 1 $0.25 Smith ESKIMO STORIES 2-3 .40 
A primer based on outdoor life and a pote with “I have used the book every day during the term with the 
only 237 words in the whole vocabulary. canine . greatest success.” Eva Kenda}], Sioux City, Lowa. L[ilus- 
Holton THE HOLTON PRIMER 1 225 ae 
’ 
A series of short, complete, dramatic stories based on the 7 CHILD Ss STORIES FROM THE 
child’s inborn love of animals, games, play, nature, and Menefee MASTERS 2.3 30 
poetry. Vocabulary 329 words. Mlustrated in color. “‘Qhild’s Stories from the Mast ¢ hichI t 
* 8F ries ‘om ne Masters, tor which iam grate- 
Sprague THE SPRAGUE PRIMER 1 25 ful, has been placed on our reading list.””,. W.N. Hailmann, 
, ‘““The Sprague Primer’ possesses some new and novel Dayton, Ohio. Illustrated with colored plates. 
features, and is one of the best_primers I have seen.”’ W.T. Hall VIKING TALES 3-4 85 
Bishop, Superintendent of Schools, St. John’s, Michigan. a _ ‘ A 
Illustrated, | winong ee ~ me * coon deal of interest 
. | among our fourth grade pupils.” . L. Crocket, Excelsior, 
Grover THE SUNBON NET BABIES’ PRIMER 1 40 Missouri. Illustrated. : eee puree 
“The book is most attractive, wel! graded, and full of life Judd CLASSIC MYTHS 3-4 85 
and interest.” M. Adelaide Holton, Minneapolis, Minn. : S ; 
Illustrated incolor. ‘ H wrt Closical stories charmingly presented."’ Walter 
sf . Wilcox, St. Louis, Mo. ‘‘ No book on myths equal to this 
Grover THE OVERALL BOYS 1-2. .45 in clearness and simplicity of language? J. meters 
A first reader to follow the “Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer.”’ ‘ Rockville, North Dakota. LIlJustrated. 
Rollicking stories of boy life and adventure. Illustrated in Mabie NORSE STORIES 3.4 40 
the same style as the “Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer.” “One of the best things that has recently apy i f 
“] 8 a 8b 8 rece y appearec or sup- 
STORIES OF MOTHER GOOSE peneee reading.”” H.B.Hayden, Rock Island, Illinois. 
Bigham VILLAGE 1-2 .45 a Or 
“The stories are captivating. They carry the child out of | THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
himself, dnd he is for the time being ‘Polly Flinders’ or | Daulton BUTTERFLY 4-5 40 
‘ Bess,’ or another character.”’ Daisy Orch, Manising, Mich: | oh : ; a re PP : 3 
us ed in color. , 7" . e bs c J sects te eir own 
gan.” ‘lastrato in color Pg” inlermeanaiaie 
Dopp THE TREE-DWEL‘ERS 12 .45 | Williston JAPANESE FAIRY TALES 4-5 50 
Makes clear to the child how people lived before they had 1 ‘ 4 
fire, and the changes wrought in society its use. ‘An ad- A co lection of those eharming wonder tales that for cen- 
mirable book to place in the hands of children.” J. F. turies have delighted the imaginations of Japanese children. 
Brown, University of Ohio. Illustrated. — for the ey time for yoans Americans, Illustrated in 
rue Japanese sty elu ve colors, 
Dopp THE EARLY CAVE-MEN 1:2 45 | Hall FOUR OLD GREEKS 4-5 85 
Tells the child how our ancestors learned to make fire “A sere nda f 
and apply it. “Here is a book that does something.” These _ “An especially valuable book portraying in a picturesque 
books are designed to develop a child’s nataral, practical way Greek life, customs, and art.” _K. A. Hanrahan, Warren, 
: ; ne . ’ Rhode Isiand. Illustrated. 
and industrial activities. Llustrated. . 
Stevenson A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 2-3 .50 FOLK TALES FROM THE a 
t hoe is the most ye nook Seger he Mo Blumenthal RUSSIAN 4-9 MO 
ave ever seen. Artistic within and without.” ice W. Russian legends and traditi i » Thebook 
Cooley, University of North Dakota. Illustrated in color. for to-day. Iilustrated. seeubiendens — 


To-day is the time to write for more information about these books! 


Chicago RAND, McNALLY 6 COMPANY New York 
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TF hat are you going to do about wt? 
RELIABLE STATISTICS 


400 PUPILS REQUIRE $1000 WORTH OF FREE TEXT- 
BOOKS. $1000 WORTH OF BOOKS DECREASE IN 
VALUE $30 EVERY MONTH OF SCHOOL USE. $30 
WORTH OF THE GREAT ‘ _ : 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
<¥ Quick Repairing Material 


PROTECT both the OUTSIDE and INSIDE of $1000 worth of books--- 
making them LAST TWICE AS LONG and KEEPING THEM CLEANER 















NOW 


ORDER 


FOR 


IF THEY DID NOT our business would not grow Ebery Year. 
cent. Increase this year over last year!! 


OPENING 





20 per 


OF SCHOOL YEAR 








HOLDEN 


G. W. HOLDEN, President 





PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 








VALUABLE NEW BOOKS. 





Type Lessons in Nature Study and Literature 


By Anna E. McGovern, State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. The 
aim is to illustrate by concrete examples type lessons in Nature Study, 
Literature, Language and Picture Siudy. for the first four grades. 
hird edition, rewritten and illustrated, contains hundreds of 
poems, stories and lesson plans, interspersed with talks to teachers, 
such as only a successful training teacher can give to classes of student 
teachers. 359pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. To Teachers, $1.00 postpaid. 


John Milton’s Minor Poems 


By Mary Devereaux. Austin (Chicago) High School. A biographical 
sketch with suggestions to teachers and notes to students on L’Ajlegro, 
Tl Penseroso, Comus and Lycidas. Miss Devereaux, in her teaching of 
Milton’s poems has made a study of his life and the above mentioned 
poems and gives her work tous. 80 pages. Price 25 cents, 


Outlines in English and American Literature 


By W. E. Wenner, Frederickshurg, Ohio. Treats of English and Amer- 

ican Literature by periods, and aims to show the student by outline, 

suggestion and question the special features which characterize each 

beriod— the leading poets and prose writers, the important works of 

each, _ accomplished in each eriod, brief quotations, etc. Price, 
cents. 


Games, Seat Work and Sense Training Exercises 


By M. Adelaide Holton, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn. This little book is the result of years of experience with thous- 
ands of children and hundreds of teachers. Great care has been taken 
to give a variety of educative exercises that cultivate attention, con- 
centration, interest, judgment and reasoning, ara that train along tke 
lines of regular school work. 124 pages. Cloth. Price 40 cents. 





The Young Folks’ Book of Etiquette 


By Caroline C. Griffin. Every child, no matter what their home training 
may have been given, will be benefited by the use of this little work in 
school. Many children do not have good home training or example set 
them. Their habits become formed and in after years are not easily 
broken. We claim this little work to be worth its welghtin gold. 86 
pages. Cloth. Price 3 cents. 


Fifth School Year 


By Herman T. Lukens, Ph.D. Those who have had the First, Second» 
Tnird and Fourth year books will want this volume. Those who do 
not know these bocks should leara of them. 

Note what is said of the books. “It speaks well for the profes- 
sional Scholarship of the faculty of the State Normal School of Cali- 
fornia, Pa., that it has had the foresight and the energy to plan a 
series of teachers’ manuals along distinctly new lines The books are 
a distinct contribution to the literature of methods of instruction in 
elementary schools.’’—Dr. G. Stanley Hall, in the Pedagogical Semi- 
nary. Cloth, each book 60 cents. The complete set One to Five, $2.50. 


The How To Do It Series 
By Vernette Morse, Art Craft Institute, Chicago. In the series are 
Basket Making. Pyrography and Flemish yon Carving, Bead Work 
Patterns, Bead Work, Embroidery. Price each, 25 cents. The Five 
for $1.00. 
A Little Journey to Turkey and the Balkans, 
and a Little Journey to Greece 


are the 25th and 26th Numbers of the Lirary of Travel Series. Price 
each, 20 cents 


Dozens of similar and other valuable works are in our catalogue. 


FREE ON REQUEST. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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A writer in a New South Wales educational paper de- 
plores the fact that the schools in his country do not use 
proper maps for the instruction of geography. He advo- 
cates discarding the flat maps for ones which show the nat- 
ural surface of the earth. 

The ventilation of school buildings is becoming a matter 
of great importance. Just now the subject is being agi- 
tated in several states, especially in Illinois, where it is ex- 
pected that a ventilation act will soon be passed. New 
York and Pennsylvania already have rigid ventilation laws. 

Next month THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will pay particular at- 
tention to the subject of ventilation in this department. A 
proper system of ventilation will be given in detail, accom- 
panied by several illustrations taken from schools where the 
system is in actual operation. 

C. S. Hammond & Co., publishers of maps and globes 
have recently issued a new pictorial atlas, containing the 
latest and most authentic information obtainable. ‘‘It is 
not,”’ the publisher declares, ‘‘a rehash or revision ; the cen- 
suses and other data are absolutely the latest and most ac- 
curate in every instance.’’ 

The Henry Heil Chemical Company extend a hearty invita- 
tion to any who are interested in chemicals, to visit them 
in St. Louis. As an extra inducement the company offers to 
defray part of the expense of such a trip by allowing custo- 
mers 5 per cent. of the amount of any purchase made at 
their establishment. 

More than 1650 school boards, in the largest cities of the 
United States, are using the Holden book covers, self bind- 
ers, and transparent paper. This fact ought to be of inter- 
est to those who must supply funds for the ever-increasing 
enrollment, and additional supplies for the schools. There is 
no doubt about the efficiency of the ‘‘ Holden System,’’ for 
it is a well known fact that it increases the lives of text- 
books from 60 to 100 per cent. 


The Ward Natural Science Establishment of Rochester, 
N. Y., has issued a very instructive catalog of the paleon- 
tological charts and ideal geological landscapes published by 
the house. The illustrations and explanations are of interest 
and instruction even to the layman. The catalog contains 
the Keller, Zittel, and. Forbes charts. oa 


Hinds, Noble & Eldridge announce that they have secured 
control of Findley’s ‘‘The Teacher ard His Work,’’ and 
Blackmar’s ‘‘ The Story of Human Progress.’’ These bocks 
were formerly published by the authors. 
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Mr. Smith and Syracuse. 


Lyman C. Smith, founder of the typewriter industry in 
Syracuse, N. Y., and member of the L. C. Smith & Bros, 
Typewriter Co., is a man of broad ideals and business enter- 
prise. In speaking of his services to the city of Syracuse, 
the Post-Standard says, editorially: ‘‘ Besides being the 
founder of the typewriting industry of Syracuse, that has 
made the city famous, Mr. Smith has been instrumental in 
establishing the university navy, and other colleges that are 
sure to add additional prestige to the city. At the present 
time, he, with several able associates, is rapidly establishing 
a fleet of freighters on the Great Lakes, which will carry 
the names of Syracuse and Syracuse men to many ports. 
And all this is only a part of what Mr. Smith has done, and 
is doing. This city owes to him far more than it is the 
privilege of most cities to owe to any one man.’’ 


During a chat with Mr. Browne, the genial manager of 
the New York office of the Esterbrook Pen Co. said that 
the outlook for a good year with the school trade was never 
better. During his leisure moments Mr. Browne tempers 
the stress of business with journeys in the field of literature. 
His new book, ‘‘The Way of Peace,’’ endeavors to point out 
a possible peaceful adjustment for all international diffi- 
culties, referring especially to the Russian and Japanese 
struggle, which the author contends will be settled without 
further bloodshed. The recent happy ending of the peace 
conference at Portsmouth has fully demonstrated the posi- 
tion taken by Mr. Browne in his book. May his views have 
wide-spread circulation as well as all attempts to bring about 
peace and good will among the nations of the earth. 





Obituary. 

Prof. Ellis A. Apgar died at his home in East Orange, N 
J., August 28. A week previous he had suffered a slight 
stroke of apoplexy, but on the morning of his death ap- 
peared as well as usual. Prof. Apgar was seventy years 
of age. Upon graduating from Rutgers college in 1866, he 
accepted a position as teacher in the state normal school at 
Trenton, N,J. Later he was appointed state superintendent 
of public instruction, and held this position twenty years. 
During the last twelve years he has been engaged in study 
and research in the field of botany. The result of his jabor 
is now ready for publication. Atthe time of his death Prof. 
Apgar was chairman of the East Orange Tree Planting 
Commission. 








FOR PRIVATE SCHOOLS 





FAMOUS MEN SERIES 


These Biographies of Famous Men are historical stories and are told in a way to attract and hold the child’s interest. 
They have been prepared to meet the recommendations of the Committee of Ten and the Committee of Fifteen, and the 
practice of the best schools, and are preparatory for the later formal study of history. Three things are notable concern- 


ing the books: 


1. The simple style of the language which adapts them to the third and fourth reader grades, 
2. These stories are arranged in chronological order and are connected so that, together, they make complete 


histories of the times. 


3. The illustrations present the most complete collection of photographs of historical paintings ever published. 
By using these books as supplemental readers and making the stories the basis for conversation and composition work 
the pupils will be able by the time they reach United States History to recognize its proper historic relation to the 


FAMOUS MEN OF GREECE, 265 Pages 


The matchless story of Greece, vivid in action, rich in poetry, art and philosophy, crisply and entertainingly portrayed in 


world’s history. 


the lives of the heroes of her traditions and her history. 


genius for ruling, her romantic patriotism. 


epitomized in the lives of the great men of the times. 


FAMOUS MEN OF ROME, 269 Pages 


The story of ‘The Grandeur that Was Rome,”’ told in the lives of the men who best represented her strong passions, her 


FAMOUS MEN OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 272 Pages 


The story of the thousand years of nation-building, from the fall of the Western Empire to the discovery of America, 





ALL IN UNIFORM CLOTH 





BINDING 


PRICE, EACH 


50c. 








UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 27-29 West 23d St., New York 
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5 WAMMACHER SCHLEMMERECO. 
NEW YORK 
« * r 


ORDER 


New Home, 4th Ave. and 13th St. 





Catalogs Received. 


All catalogs received will be acknowledged in this column. 
Please send your latest announcement. 


Equipment. 


Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., New York. 

F. E. Knott Apparatus Co., Boston. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Shaw-Walker Systems, Muskegon, Mich. 
American Ventilating Co., New York. 

Henry Heil Chemical Co., St. Louis. 

C. S. Hammond & Co., New York. 

Binney & Smith, New York. 


Text-Books. 


Ginn & Co., New York. 

The Macmillan Co., New York. 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
S. 8. Packard, New York. 


A. L. Bemis, pattern maker, Worcester, Mass., reports 
that among his recent orders, Springfield, Mass., asks for 
22 benches, Boston 118, Rochester, N. Y., 40, and Lyons, 
N. Y., 12. Among Mr. Bemis’ specialties are patterns 
for drawings, cabinet work, manual training, and school 
fittings. ; 

Ellsworth’s ‘‘ Illustrated Lessons and Lectures on Pen- 
manship,’’ is on the list of text-books for New York city. 
Those who have used this helpful book consider it a standard 
of instructlon. His well known copy-books also receive 
hearty commendation. 

Buruz & Co., publishers and dealers in fonografic and 
fonetic books, have moved to their new quarters at 94 East 
Tenth strect, New York. 


That tired feeling is a burden you need not carry. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will rid you of it and renew your courage. 








“Sound pedagogy is the source 
of its air of pleasing mastery.” 














THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Don't wait till a week before school opens and then send in a rush order ! 
proper service unless you let us have ample time in which to execute your orders. 


If you are looking for a grammar 


That connects language with life—-that deals with our mother 


Let us tell you about a new text (Dr. C. 


Alderman of the University of Virginia says he has seen nothing better in twenty years 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND 


IF YOU ARE GOING TO BUY 


MANUAL TRAINING 


EQUIPMENT 


EARLY 


! It is impossible to get 


Write now. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER @& CO. 


Hardware Gools and Supplies 
NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 


Block South of Union Square 


Forthcoming Looks. 


A. C, McClurg. 


With Shelley in Italy. Edited by Anna Benneson Mc- 
Mahan. 

Bishop Spalding Year Book. 
Cowan. 

Arts and Crafts of Old Japan, by Stewart Dick. 

Home Life in France, by Matilda Betham-Edwarcs. 

A Handbook of Modern Japan, by Ernest W. Clement. 

Historie Illinois, by Randall Parrish. 

Children’s Life of Lincoln, by M. Louise Putnam. 

Life Stories for Young People, four vols. 


University of Chicago Press. 
Christian Belief interpreted by Christian Experience, by 
Charles Cuthbert Hall. 
Russia and its Crisis, by Paul Milyonkov. 
General Sociology. An Exposition of the main develop- 
ments in Sociological Theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer, 
hy Prof. Albion W. Small. 


Sadler-Rowe Co. 
Correct English by Josephine T. Baker, Editor Correct 
English Magazine. 
Lister’s Writing Lessons, by C. C. Lister. 
Harper & Bros. 
Vol. 6. Provincial America, by Prof. 
Univ. of IJ]. in American Nation series. 
Miss Bellard’s Inspirations, by W. Dean Howells $1.50. 
Jeminy Brown Finding Europe, by W. L. Alden 60c. 
Sketches Old and New, by Mark Twain $1.75. 
A. Flanagan Cov. 
Fifth Year Book, Dr. Lukens, California, Pa. 60¢ 
Mustafa, thestory ofan Egyptian Boy, Laura B. Starr 40c, 
Holton’s Games, Seat Work and Sense Training 


Compiled by Minnie R. 


Evartz B. Green, 


Exercises 40¢. 
Brownie Primer 35c. 
Nibelungen, Wagner Opera stories 40¢ 
A Little Journey to Turkey and the Balkans 20¢ 


tongue for its practical value rather than for its scientific interest — 


Alphonso Smith's) of which President 





ATLANTA DALLAS 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Princeton university is to have a new |1911; in 1913 and 1914, and so on, omit- United States. To be eligible they must 
dormitory. The cost will be $150,000, | ting every third year. : have passed their nineteenth birth iay, 
and when completed it will probably be| In announcing this examination the and have not passed their twenty-'ifth 
one of the finest buildings of its kind in |committee wants it clearly understood birthday on October first of the year in 
the country. The money was raised by | that the examinaticn is not competitive, which they are elected. 


ten classes, graduating between the| but simply qualifying, and is merely in- Withthe exception of students in M ASs- 
years 1892 and 1902, each class con-|tended to give assurance that every achusetts, scholars in all states and ter- 
tributing $15,000. | elected scholar comes up to the standard | ritories must have completed their soph- 


of the first examination, known as Re- omore or second year’s work at s me 
| sponsions, ee requires —_ fi along gC ay a gaa te ad 

ity AT s |candidates for the B. A. degree. e college in 1 s S. Massa- 
pm co — ioe Ravn OD ho scholars wi!l be selected from those who chusetts.it seems that appointments may 
m a ag ag F ot Ca y ad ie pass the qualifying examination. They be made on the basis of secondary sc 00] 
Sel-keven tantieme artist — bree must be unmarried, and citizens of the training, as well asundergraduate work, 


engaged to lay out the grounds and ar- 
range the location of the new buildings. 


The appropriation bills for 1905, for 
education in New York state, amounts 
to a grand total of $5,871,761. Of this 
sum $4,150,000 was given toward the 
support of common schools. The state 
normal schools cost $395,000, free libra- 
ries, $24,000, medical examinations, 
$24,000, and $40,000 was spent in the 
promotion of agricultural knowledge. 


Mr. Lewis A. Fales, a graduate of 
Harvard university, has been elected 
superintendent of the schools of Attle- 
boro, Mass. to succeed Mr. William P 
Kelly. Mr. Kelly, it will be remembered, 
resigned to accept the superintendency 
ot the Meriden, Conn., schocls. 


A movement is on foot to place the 
museums and special schools of Yale uni- 





For Rhodes Scholarships. 


The next qualifying examination for 
the Rhodes scholarship will be held in 
January, 1907. As the trust provides for 
two scholarships from each state and 
territory, and as the first two wer=2 
awarded in 1904 and 1905, awards wili ke 
made in the future as follows, one in 
each year: In 1907 and 1968; in 1910 and Language Room, Brown Union (Brown University). 











The Best Supplementary Reading for Secondary and Graded Schools 
Macmillan’s Pocket Classics 


Notable Features 


1. The exceilerce of the selections, and the care taken to secure the best and most accurate texts. The volumes 
designed for secondary schools are unabridged. ; 

2. The series includes all the ‘Classics’ prescribed in the new Standard College Entrance Requiremexts, together 
with other volumes edited especially for secondary schouls, and for the grades. ; 

The editing is of the best; the books are not over edited, Most of the numbers for use in secondary schools are 

edited by teachers of English in such schools. E ; 

4. In size (5 3-4 by 4 1-4) and in mechanical execution the Pocket Classics are all that could be desired. e 

5. The Pocket Classics Series is an unusually economical one—25 cents a volume. There are no ‘‘double numbers” to 
add to the cost. woes . oe 

6. Finally, experience has shown that the Pocket Classies give general satisfaction in the thousands of schoo s 11 
which they are ::sed. 








SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 





|Gayley and Young's Principles and Prog- n Hi th 
History | ress Of English Poetry ................ 1.10 Other Leadi g& & 
Channing's Student’s History of the United at al Brooke-Carpenter 8 English Literatare....-. 1.00 School Text-Books 
SEATS .--. ce rcccccccscccccscccceccesecccceses , 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England 1.25 , ae 
| ily ¢ Wicker’s Elementary Principles 
Botsford’s Histories ............-++ eens | Physics and Chemistry | Ely and Wicker’s Elementary Prin ciples iy 
| Crew’s Elements of Physics........ or sees 1.10 Jegi’s Practical Lessons in Human Physi- 
Physical Geography | Andrews & ee Elements of Physics. 1.10)” ology............+-.cscsssrssssseesseencees 1.00 
ee = i x Arey’s Elementary Chemistry............--. .40 Peabody's Studies in Anatomy, Physiology 
ei Pun Berk ta nna ography .. ve Waddeli’s School Chemistry .......-... veeees OOF BAA MIGBICUES. co s8 oss ., oss -oeee ee. 
arr’s First Book in Physical Geography .. 1. 3 
Tare’s Elementary Physical Geography.... 1.40 SRALON MROUIIAT souks succnecws ccs es sustecenee 1.10 
English Mathematics Barss’s Nepos—— Twenty Lives......... . -90 
Hall and Knight’s Algebras Raia’a Poeme Of Oi oosc.cccccsceccs: casees LM 
age oe Elements of Rhetoric and 1.0 Fisher and Schwatt’s Algebras EE 
ne i ee a ie aa "| Sehultze’s Elementary Algebra......... 1.10] , -€ iendail: eiieiaintiiieiaae 3 
Robins and Perkins’ Introduction to Study (one's Beamnlesta Kucera fac a Altmaier’s Commerc:a rresponden 
OE RRONES .....-0-- -+>0- aa sic oi ci ; negara a k’ G acai 1.10] 17 stter’s Geography of Commerce.......... 1.10 
Huntington's Elements of English Compo- Schuitze and Sever oak’s Geometry) cove TL nig i - 
Pe icssn cts verpanparuiakencs sine ésenesenehs 60 Holgate s Geometry......... caine wie .... 110] Hewett’s German Reader ......... ..... . 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Graded Poetry 


Readers. 
oi ye 


Messrs Maynard, Merrill & Co., have in press 
for immediate publication GRADED POETRY 
READERS in seven volumes, covering the first 
eight years of school work. The first volume in- 
cludes work for the first two years and each of 
the succeeding volumes contains work for one 
year. The selections have been made by Miss 
Katharine D. Blake, Principal, Girls’ Depart- 
ment, Public School No. 6, New York City, and 
Miss Georgia Alexander, Supervising Principal, 
Indianapolis, Ind. The volumes are uniform in 
size, 96 pages, bound in boards with cloth rack 
and will be sold separately. This plan of pub- 
lication makes it possible now for the first time 
to secure at a nominal price a wealth of supple- 
mentary reading in poetry for a single grade, 
without the necessity of purchasing at the same 
time a large amount of matter for other grades for 
which there is no immediate need. 


az te 
Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 


aod PUBLISHERS ¢g ao 


54:60 East 23rd Street, = New York City 








Mayne’s Sight Speller 


for the grades 


is proving to be an immense success. It has 
attracted the attention of many superintendents 
of the largest systems who have written us 
enthusiastically concerning it. 


Modern Business Speller 


continues to increase in popularity and is the 
leading speller for secondary schools. 


Our New Course in 
Bookkeeping 


consists, first, of Modern Accountant and second, 
Wholesale Accounting—the latter making use of 
the vouchers. This ccurse is one of the most 
practical, scientific and teachable courses that 
has ever been devised. 


For commercial texts on any subject write 
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Chicago & 
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Cima 


TEXT BOOKS 





For use in the business departments of high schools and in all private 
schools where instruction is given in English or commercial subjects. 

This series of text-books embraces the subjects of Spelling (two 
editions), Letter Writing, Language, Arithmetic, Commercial Law, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, (three editions) , and Business 
Practice. We also publish a Pocket Dictionary, containing 33,000 
words, which is one of the most useful little books that can be furnished 
to students. We have sold more than 3,000 copies to a single schcol 
during the past year. 

All of the books in our series are new, practical, progressive, and 
popular. If you are not already using them you should investigate 
their merits at once. During one month the past season more than ten 
thousand books were shipped to ten prominent private schools, which 
is an indication of the popularity of our publications. If you want 
your students tohave the best books, so that you and they may attain 
the best results, write to us at once for full information. 


An illustrated catalogue is matled without charge. 





The Practical Text Book Company 


485 Euclid Avenue a Cleveland, Ohio 





The Thomas Normal 
Training School 


Founded 1888 by MRS. EMMA A. THOMAS 











Trains its pupils to teach the following branches in 
PUBLIC, NORMAL, and PRIVATE SCHOOLS: 


MUSIC, DRAWING, PHYSICAL TRAIN 
ING, DOMESTIC SCIENCE, PENMAN- 
SHIP, MANUAL TRAINING (Knife, 
Bench and Lathe Word in Wood). 
Summer Course commences June 26th; 
Fall Course, September 4th. 2° s 


Send for CATALOGUE to 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


550 Woodward Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
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SOME GO THE 


PACKARD 
PUBLICATIONS 


One Hundred Lessons in English - $1.00 
Prepared to meet the requirements of com- 
mercial schools, and intended to provide 
students with those essentials of practical 
English required in business intercourse. 
Especially adapted to the teaching of 
correspondence, 

Packard’s Progressibe Business Prac- 
tice, fournumbers, each- - - $0.30 
What the student will be required to do 
when he becomes an accountant in a business 
office, he 1s required to do here, and with 
none of the cumbersome manipulation requir- 
ed in other schemes of practice. This plan is 
simply ideal and is so pronounced by all 
teachers who have used it. 

The New Packard Commercial Arith- 
metic - - - - - - - - - §1.50 
Recognized as the standard work on the 
subject, 

The Packard Commercial Arithmetic, 
School Edition - - - - - - §1.00 

Packard's Short Course in Bookkeep’g, $1.00 


Packard’s Adbanced Course in Book- 

















keeping - - - - = - - - $1.25 
Both remarkable for their clearness and 
practical character. 

Packard’s Bank Bookkeeping - - $1.25 


A reliable exposition of banking as carried 
on at the present day. 
Lessons in Munson Phonography - $1.00 
With an abundance of supplementary short- 
hand matter, 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS 
Any of the above books will be sent to teachers, fo 
examination, upon very reasonable terms. 
Correspendence invited. 


S. S. PACKARD, Publisher 
101 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK 











New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 


School of Pedagogy 


A Graduate School of educational science fur- 
nishing thorough Professional equipment for 
teachers wishing to fit themselves to become 
superintendents, principals, supervisors, and 
professors in Normal Schools and the pedagogi- 
cal Depirtment of Colleges. 


For Catalogue and information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


WASHINGTON S QUARE New York City 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


Ghe University of Chicago 
Courses for Teachers and Students in more than 3 , 
academic subjects of High School and College 
grade. One-half the work for an A.B., Ph. B, or 
S8.B. degree may be done by correspondence. Be- 
gin study any time. Address, The University of 
Chicago, ‘Div. Y.) Chicago, Illincis. 








The Kraus Seminary 
for Kindergartners 
Regular and Extension Courses 


MRS. MARIA KRAUS BOELTE 


Hotel San Remo, Central Park West 
75th Street, New York City 





Thorongh preparation for teaching 


New York =e art in public schools and in private 
N " classes. Lectures upon art eda 
umbia University and Metropolitan 

orma ay wt Bir ac ease - A 
NORMAL ART JHOOL, ryant 

Art School park Studios, # W. doth St. N.Y. 





New York City. 


On the first of January, 1906, the nor- 
mal and training school established in 
1893, in Jamaica, will be transferred to 
the city of New York, to be used as a 
training and public school. This is the 
result of an act which became a law 
last May. The law further states that 
the principals, teachers, janitors, and 
other employees in the school shall also 
be transferred from the service of the 
state to the service of the city. 


Thomas Warren Mitchell, of Philadel- 
phia, assistant professor of finance, and 
accounts, and secretary of the school of 
commerce, has been appointed to succeed 
Prof. Henry W. Mussey, of Columbia who 
resigned to accept a professorship at 
Bryn Mawr. During the coming year 
Frank A. Vanderlip will conduct a new 
course at the university, on investments 
and speculation. 


During the latter part of July, Miss 
Ada Van Stone Harris, supervisor of 
primary work in Rochester, N. Y., de- 
livered a series of lectures to kinder- 
garten and primary teachers in the sum- 
mer school connected with New York 
university. Before coming to New York 
Miss Harris completed her course of 
lectures at the Chautauqua summer 
school of methods. 


New School Buildings. 


As shown in the recent report issued 
by Superintendent of School Buildings 
Snyder, vigorous efforts are being made 
to provide accommodations for the hun- 
dreds of new pupils who knock at the 
gates of the public schools in New Yor 
each year. According to the report 101 
new buildings and additions are either in 
course of construction or plans are being 
considered. Seventy-one of these build- 
ings are in an advanced stage of con- 
struction, and will provide additional 
sittings in the different boroughs as fol- 
ows: 


Sittings 

Elementary High 
Manhattan” - - - 33,900 6,310 

The Bronx - - - th 
Brooklyn - - - 29,450 4,300 
Queens - - - BD. aaceaen 
Richmond - - = REBOD - ansstoun 
86,550 10,610 
Grand Total - - - 97,160 


The plans for the remaining number, 
thirty, are either approved or in prepara- 
tion. It is estimated that twenty-five of 
them will afford room for 28,250 ele- 
mentary pupils and 1,500 high school 
students. 

It will probably be two years before 
the total number of new buildings will 
be ready for use, but in a letter to the 
city superintendent, Mr. Snyder said 
that by the beginning of the new year, 
51 of them would be completed. 

This number will afford additional 
accommodations for some 60,000 pupils. 
Of these 40,900 will be provided for by 
the opening of the school year in Sep- 
tember. They will be distributed as fol- 
lows: Manhattan, 20,100. Bronx, 11,750. 
Brooklyn, 7,000. Queens, 1,650. Rich- 
mond, 400. 


Schools in the Churches. 


The commencement exercises of the 
vacation Bible schools for tenement chil- 
dren, conducted under the auspices of 
the Federation of Churches, were held 
Aug. 24, in the Olivet Memorial Church. 
For seven weeks a daily averageof 1,034 
little children have been taught Bible 
texts and manual training in fourteen 
different churches in various parts of the 
city. It was a very successful experi- 
ment, and illustrates to what good use 





AN EMINENT DISTINCTION 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY” THE 
NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


for the Day and Evening High Schools of 
Greater New York for a period of Five Years. 


PartiaL List oF Books ADOPTED 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor - $1.50 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 5 
20th Century Dictation and Legal Forms 15 


Sena for cony of Pitman’s Journal 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. : : 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; itis fally guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures_you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our pri’es will 

rove aninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
enge comparisonand will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros 
Largest manufacturers in the world of official 





athletic goods. 
Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee - - - Mass. 





SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


"*° STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Have been subjected to the test 
of years and are recognized for 
all purposes The Lest. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


Schools using The Study of Ivanhoe 
and A Guide toEnglish Syntax in classes 
should order at once, Price for use in 
Classes, 25 cents per copy, net. Single 
copies, 50 cents. Send for full list and 
prices to H. A. DAVIDSON, The Study- 
Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 





Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teetha 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


RS relief sor ASTHMA. 
Sold by all Druggists, 


or by mail, 35 cents. 
Charlestown, Mass. 





STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


ITN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission 
UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Kverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


6% ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIE£ 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


d 


CHEMICALS 


Sate Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 








a 





se ll 


boratory Outfits 


i 


Complete La 








Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





the large, cool churches may be put in be- 
half of the children of the crowded dis- 
tricts. 
The ten hundred children who assem- 
bled for the exercises vied with each'| 
other in showing their benefactors how 
much they appreciated the schvols. 
There were twenty-two numbers cn the 
closing program and each one received 
hearty applause. Perhapsthe most popu- 
lar was the ‘‘ first aid’’ demonstration. 
Twenty children, ten of whom were} 
make-believe victims of accidents, were 
hastily swathed in bandages by ten vig- 
orous ‘‘ first aiders,’’? who accomplished | 
their difficult tasks in spite of the evi- 
dent pain and restlessness of the suffer- 


Pears 


“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
™ ” 

box of cure. 
Don’t wait until 
rs. ‘. a. 
Other features of the exercises were the mischiet ’s done 
the singing of members from the Peo- i 
ples Home Church school and the Messiah 
school; and the dumb bell drill by a girl 
team from the De Witt Memorial school. 
During the session of seven weeks, 
4,130 children registered in the various 


schools, under the tutelage of fifty men 
and women teachers. 


before using Pears’ 
Soap. 


rr b) 
| There's 
Cost of Mixed and Separate | 
Schools. | 
The women principals are having a dis- 


cussion with the board of superintendents | 


) ’ ae 
Pears’ Soap. 
— the organization of mixed | re eee 


The principals declare that | 
HAMMOND’S 


no pre- 


' ventive so good as 
| 





mixed schools are more expensive than | 
the organization of two separate schcols | 
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NEW vor« 
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WASHINGTON, 
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anal BOSTON, 
nant NEW YORK, 


and FLORIDA 


Conseque tlythe line 
of efficiency, cf com- 
fort, of safety. 


JACKSONVILLE 


ST. AUGUSTINE 











Double Daily Service the Year Round. 
A, S. THWEATT, E. P. A, 
1185 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
S. H, HARDWICK, P. T. M., 
W. H. TAYLOE, G. P. A. 
Weshing‘on, D. C. 


Sheees 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOoL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


under the same roof. The superinten- 
dents are of the opinion that they are 
not. 

This subject has been a matter of dis- 
cussion since May, 1904, when the first 
report recommending reduction of ex- 
penses was considered by the board. In 
a subsequent report the women princi- 


except one in the Bronx. 
this, it was shown that the school cited 
was not typical of the normal cost of 
mixed schools, because the number of 
men teachers was in excess of those re- 
quired in the upper school. 

In further support of its contention the 
board of superintendents states that in 
a mixed school of say sixty classes, the 
cost of supervision would be as follows : 
One principal, $3,500; two assistants to 
principal, $3,200; and one clerk, $600; a 
total of $7,300. When said school is 
made into two, the cost of supervision 
will be $10,400, divided as follows: Prin- 
c pals, $3,500 for boys’ school and $2,500 
; for girls’ school; assistant to principal 
‘for each school, $3,200, and two clerks, 
$600, or a total for the boys’ school of 
$5,700, and for the girls’ school of $4 700. 

‘““If the consolidated school were to 
consist of a union of two schools with 
the teachers and the classes of the girls} 
and boys, the above figures would show , 
the difference in the cost of the school in 
favor of the mixed school. There is, how- 
ever, another consideration of economy 





pals refused to specify the mixed schools | 
which they considered were expensive, | 
In answer to | 


NEW MAPS 


| MODERN ATLAS OF THE 
| WORLD 


Contains a new series of physical, political and 
| historical maps accompanied by an index-gazet- 
| teer of the p.incipal towns of the world. 144 
| pages, 10x13 inches. Sample pages free 


MERCANTILE MARINE 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


| In the Ordinary atlas the land has received so 
much consideration that the ocean has to a great 
extent been neglected. Oceans and seas have 
been cut up irrespective of their natural bound- 
| aries in order to allow of the land being better 
| delineated. ‘Ilns new work, however, makes 
| the ocean the first consideration. In place 
| of maps of continents, mansof the various oceans 
| are given, and maps of smaller seas and com- 
| mercial waterways take the place of maps of 
| countries. Coaling stations, Ame.ican and Brit- 
| ish Consular Agencies, distances, hght houses, 
| heht ships, hundred tathom line, etc. Many 
| maps of ports. Exclusively copper plates, 
beautifully colored. 


COMPARATIVE SERIES OF 
LARG SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS 


both 





| An entirely new series, showing clearly 
physical and political features. 


Catalogue mailed ou 


C. S. HAMMOND & CO. 
Publishers 
163 BROADWAY 





receipl of re ,uest 


NEw YORK 








,in the consolidation of the schoo!s in the 
fact that the number of teachers re- 
uired would in all liklihood be less in | 
the mixed school than if the school were | 
divided. l 
‘‘A report presented by your board to 
the special committee of five in the’ 
month of January, 1904, shows that the | 
amount actually saved by the consolida-- 
tions from February, 1902, to said date | 
was at least $28,700 per annum from and | 
after said date. 

‘In this connection your committee 
would invite attention to a former report | 
on this same subject of mixed schcois in 
which it was urged that even if greater , 
expens2 were involved in the supervision 
of mixed schoo!s the advantages would 
still be in favor of the one consolidated 
i school under one responsible head.”’ 








ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
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GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION GOLD MEDAL ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 


The Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH 120 FOR $1.00 


EXTRA SIZE—10 x 12. Five for 2% cents; 11 for 50 cents; 23 for $1.00. SMALL SIZE—3 x 31-2. For note-book 
nse, compositions. etc. One-half cent each for 50 or more. PICTURES IN COLORS- Birds, animals, minerals, 
etc. Size,7x9, Two cents each for13 o0rmore. A cent and three-quarters each in lots of 100 or more. 


for 25 or more. Assorted as desired. 
Size,51-2x 8. 2000 subjecta. 


Send two-c2nt stamp for Catalogue or two two-cent stamps during 
September for Illustrated Catalogue of one thousand tiny pictures. 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE in riorand home, or it you wish 
to study Italian Art, a course laid out by Prof. Willlam Carey Poland of Brown Uni- 


versity, subscribe for this Magazine. Monthly, except July and August. $1.00 per year. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 17, Maiden, Mass. 


New Books for Secondary 
Schools and Colleges 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND’S LITERATURE 


By Eva Marca Tappan, Ph.D., Head of the English Department, English High 
School, Worcester, Mass, 85 cents. 


THE CHIEF AMERICAN POETS 


Edited by Curtis HippeN Paar, Ph.D., Lecturer on Romance, Languages and Litera- 
ture at Columbia University. A selection of the best poetry of the nine leading American 
Poets, with notes, biographical sketches, reference lists, ete. Ready in September.) 


PROSE AND POETRY OF CARDINAL NEWMAN 
A selection edited by Maurice F. Eaan, LL.D,, J. U.D., Professor of English Lan- 


guage and Literature, Catholic University of America 
Riverside Literature Series. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 40 cents. (Ready in September.) 


DICKENS’S TALE OF TWO CITIES 


_ . Edited by R. ApeLalpE W1THaM, formerly Head of the English Department, Classical 
High School. Providence, R. I. 
Riverside Literature Series. Paper, 45 cents; cloth, 50 cents. (Ready in August.) 


SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY V. 


Edited by Epwarp Everett Hate, Jr., Professor of English, Union College. 
Riverside Literature Series. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. (Ready tn September.) 


DE QUINCEY’S JOAN OF ARC, AND ENGLISH MAIL COACH 


Edited by R, ADELAIDE WITHAM. 
Riverside Literature Series. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25cents. (Heady in September.) 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
Boston, New York, Chicago 


NATURE SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


BY MRS. FANNY SNOW KNOWLTON 








This is a charming collection of Children’s Songs, admirably 
adapted to the Kindergarten, Primary School, and Home. 

There are sixty-five songs in the book. 

The melodies are simple and within the compass of the child 


voice. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00 





We publish Kindergarten Review, $1.00 a year. 
SEND FOR NEW PREMIUM CIRCULAR. 





MILTON BKADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





NOYES’ TWILIGHT STORIES 


Adopted in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and many other 
smallercitiesand towns. Adapted for use in Fourth and Fifth 
224 pages. Illustrated. 


Grades. Correspondence solicited 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, Publisher, 
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SUCCESSOR TO A. LOVELEL & CC NY 
3 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET,NEW YORK 











Principal George N. Cross. 


After twenty-three years of honorable 
service as principal of Robinson semin- 
ary at Exeter, N. H., Mr. George N. 
Cross retired in June to devote his time 
t» lecturing, 

When Mr. Cross went to Robinson 
seminary in 18838 it was a critical time in 
the history of the school. The seminary 
had been in existence for thirteen years 
and was suffering from the poverty re- 
sulting from depleted funds. The new 
— went to work with zeal, and 

y persistent, gradual, and painstaking 
effort worked out for the school a definite 
policy and a practical course of study. 
Within a few years, from an obscure 
school possessing naught save extensive 
and a great bare, unfurnished 

uilding Robinson seminary became an 

institution of learning known all over 
New England, and housed in one of the 
most beautiful school buildings in the 
country. 

Years before art decorations in schools 
had been elsewhere suggested, Mr. Cross 
had hung the walls of his school-rooms 
all over with costly and beautiful pic- 
tures and had lined the corridors with 
casts of choicest Greek and Roman sculp- 
ture. But the extensive art collections 
were not merely for ornament. Every 
picture, every bust, every bas-relief had 
some share in Mr, Cross’s plan for mak- 
ing real and vivid the lessons in history, 
mythology, or literature, as well as the 
history of art. 

Robinson seminary was the _ second 
school in the country to introduce domes- 
tic science into its course. Fifteen years 
ago its demonstration kitchen furnished 
a model to be adopted by hundreds of 
schools. ; 

In planning the education of his girls 
Mr Eeoas always kept in view three 
ends—the development of the home- 
making spirit and the dignity of domes- 
ticity, the cultivation of self-dependence 
and the ability to earn an honorable live- 
lihood; and for those who desired it,a thoro 
preparation for a college course. For 
many years a post-graduate course in 
pedagogy and methods of teaching was 
given to those graduates who desired to 
teach, and many of New England’s most 
successful teachers gained from that 
course their first knowledge of the sci- 
ence. 

Principal Cross has always had an 
abiding faith in the value of illustrative 
teaching and out of his class-room work 
have grown the beautiful illustrated lec- 
tures on art, history, andtravel for popu- 
lar audiences with a demand for their de- 
livery increasing each year, that have 
severely taxed the busy teacher’s time 
and endurance. ; 

And now after twenty-two years in 
the class-rooms and administration of 


-| the Robinson seminary, Mr. Cross moves 


on to the larger school-room of the lec- 
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ture platform and the maturer classes of | 
great popular audiences glad to receive | 
the influences of the speaker’s enthusi- | 
astic love for the true and the beautiful. | 
As the popular lecturer, or the institute | 
speaker on educational themes, or the, 
commencement orator, Professor Cross | 


will still be the enthusiastic teacher. 


David Eugene Smith. 


Prof. David Eugene Smith, the author 
of the well-known Smith arithmetics, 
has recently received from Syracuse 
university the degree of LL.D. in 
recognition of his services in improving 
the teaching of mathematics in this 
country. 

in 1881 Mr. Smith took the degree of 
Ph. B. from Syracuse university. In 
1884 the same institution conferred on 
him the degree of Ph. M., and in 1887 
the degree of Ph.D. The Michigan state 
normal college in 1898 gave him the de- 
gree of master of pedagogics. 

From 1884 to 1891 Dr. Smith taught 
mathematics in the state normal school 
at Cortland, N. Y. From 1891 to 1898 
he was professor of mathematics in the 
Michigan state normal college. From 
1898 to 1901 he was principal of the New 
York state normal school at Brockport. 
During the summer of 1900 Dr. Smith 
lectured on mathematics at the summer 
school of Harvard university, and since 
1901 he has been at Teachers college, 
Columbia university. 

He is librarian of the American mathe- | 
matical society, and is a member of the | 
committee of publication of the English 
Mathematical association and of the 
German Mathematiker-Vereinigung. He 
is also mathematical editor of the new | 
‘International Encyclopedia.’’ He is} 
the fauthor of a ‘‘ 








lane and Solid Ge- 
ometry,’’ a ‘‘ History of Modern Mathe- 
matics,’’ and the ‘‘ Teaching of Elemen- 
tary Mathematics.’’ With Professor 
Beman, of the University of Michigan, 
he has written ‘‘Famous Problems of 
Geometry,’’ ‘‘ New Plane and Solid Ge- 
ometry,’’ ‘‘New Solid Geometry,’’ 
‘* New Plane Geometry,’’ ‘‘ Elements of 
Algebra,’ ‘‘ Academic Algebra,’’ ‘‘ Ge- 
ometric Paper Folding,’’ and a transla- 
tion of Fink’s ‘‘ History of Mathemat- 
ies.”’ 

Dr. Smith is deeply interested in the 
historical side of the science in which he 
has specialized. Recently he purchased 
the library of Prof. Ferdinando Jacoli, 
of Venice, which he has added to his 
own collection for the use of his students. 
He has also made available for study a 
rare collection (the largest of its kind) 
of portraits and manuscripts of cele- 
brated mathematicians. It includes let- 
ters of Leibnitz, Euler, the Bernoullis, 
Legendre, Laplace, Monge, and man 
others of equal rank, together with a 
brief manuscript of Newton. 


Boston Trade Schools for Girls. 


The summer session of the Trade 
School for Girls in Boston opened auspi- 
ciously on July 6, with eighty-six pupils 
enrolled. Last year only fourteen ap- 
plied for admission on the first day, so 
the increase was very gratifying to the 
management. 

The aim of the school this year is to 
lay more stress upon the educational side 
of the training rather than to attempt 
the actual work of which so much was 
done during the winter. 

One of the experiments includes the’ 
preparation and serving of simple lunches. | 
The girls contribute ten cents each week 
towards the cost of one dish, such as soup, | 
ice-cream, ginger bread, or salad. This 
covers the cost of materials used, and 
with the bread and fruit the girls bring , 
from home, makes a dainty lunch. The 
tables are afterwards set, dishes washed, | 
and the kitchen set inorder. Two hours 
a week are given to this training. Miss 
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The Old Stor in. ’ : 
Jid Story Again Teachers’ Agencies. 
Maude is in the garden cl ae 2 ne : 
laces were referred to us during the summer of 195 by Sup’t Hartwell, of Kalamazo: Mich 





Culling pretty flowers ; iii. a 
Grace is in the hammock SIX PLACES For those six places we nominated single candidates, one for each place. No one was 
Dre; ing by the — notified of the vacancies. Mr. Hartweil met all six of the candidates and engaged them al]. We doubt that 
P reaming »V e nours ; record has ever been equalled, but ordinarily we tind the one-candidate pian the wisest Whena superi:tend- 
Kate is by the brookside ent knows what he wants and is willing ‘° SIX CANDIDATES mand, we can usually pick out a can.) date 
. Heeger ; : pay the salaries that good candidates com- and say, “This is the one.”” It means 0d 
Where it’s nice and cool ; oe of — bg Oat part, sas a gues deal of responsibitity ; — that is what we arehere for If we .reto 

* Ee ° urn our whole list of candidates loose upon every vacancy that came up we should only be informati 

(Kate 1S rather jaded agency It is that sort of work that has brought some agencies into discredit. This | inuieesters = 
From the grind at school). is a recommendation agency, and those we recommend are nearly - -— - - ALL ELECTED 
Nell is in the parlor | THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY - - - CC. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 





: oe snatch a wt ; ey 
"samiccsee:’ |THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
May is in —? (THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


n 
Mother is in the kitchen, 


With are '494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


stove. 
| PECIALISTS Sitb s00d general education wanted for department work 
in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in lean. 





Houston Chronicle. 


A ; vs sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions puy- 
ACa agemic Graduates and Cor : ing $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some upprcved system of music and dra ide 
ruption | ’ i For further information, audress 1 

° NATIONAL EDUCATIONA?t, BUREAU (Robert L. Meyers). Harrispura, Pa. 





Professor William James of Harvard 


university has been lecturing at the Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


university of Chicago, and incidentally 








had said some things which have jarred ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 
the academic world, because, we have 

no doubt, his precise shading of thought | 5 h h TEACHERS’ AGENCY , aes ana dest known in U S Est. 1555 
and his qualifications have not been re- C ermer orn 3 East 14th St., New York Joun C. RockWeLu, Manager. 


pocted as promptly as hisma in thesis — 
namely, that an academic education does | 
not insure soundness cf character, and | 
that in almost every scandal we now are 
probing, prominent graduates of our uni- 
versities are deeply involved ; such men, 
as Messrs. Hyde of Harvard, Depew of 
Yale, and Alexander of Princeton in the 
Equitable Assurance Company corrup- 
tion, and Senator Penrose of Pennsyi- 
vania in the efforts to thwart the reform 
movement in Philadelphia and perpetu- 
ate in Pennsylvania the Quay standard 
of Republican party management, for 
which Secretary of State Root and the 
President in a variety of ways, have 
shown recently that they have nothing : at 
but contempt. en | 
What Professor James meant, of k marcercam en ‘ 
course, was simply that informationis - 
not educatior, and that because a man 
has a college or university degree it does 
not follow inevitably that he will be a 
patriot or man of honor. It is no new | 
affirmation. If there never had been col-| ~3 
lege-bred men who put self above society, ! S 
symbolized by the nation and its flag, 
Henry van Dyke would never have had| 
to remark that ‘‘the culture which| 
leaves a man without a flag is only one} 
degree less miserable than the one which 


ieaves him without a God.”’ The short- ' “ ’ 
comings of Bretnvniverstcssscentes| KElQgg’s Elementary Psychology 


ingsof toomany nineteenth century men 
of letters and affairs to make cede By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


saving about his life at Oxford at all ex- 
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EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D C. 


d JE~% it . Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United ~tater, i 
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This book is for beginners. Anattempt is made to exhibit the processes by 


ceptional. ‘*‘Perhaps it was te) : ‘ ing é d ‘ 
— >. aa ppd B sesah ioe eg which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It isa 
I did not iat Chiemn Cateae that eslichels good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking 
i ioe saan oe al oni Ase to eatin up a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation 

eh : a Bs | of the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6] x 41, 56 


thei srishable and inestimabl rin- ‘ , 
ciples of human liberty.”” If, when Em-| pages. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 
erson lived, there had been no sons of 
Harvard who were recreant to their | UNITED EDUCATIONAL co, 6: East Ninth Street, New York 
highest duties as citizens, and selfish | 
when they should have been unselfish, ,| Send No w, Your name for [Ready rm September, 


individualistic when they should have 


been social in their service, he never | 

would have had to say, as he did in his | 0 N C t | 
oration on ‘‘The Man of Letters,’’ that | U r e WwW a a 0 
‘*a scholar defending the cause of slav- | 150 PAGES — Supplementary Reading and the Chcicest Books for 
ery, of arbitrary govenment, of mc- | Teachers’ Special Use 

nopoly, of the oppressor, is a traitorto|]| UNITED EDUCATIONAL GOMPANY, 61 East Ninth St, New York. 























his profession. He has ceased to be a| 


scholar. He is not company for clean | ee 
vevnie” ‘Is was the same prophet to) SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 
spoke of ** polished and pleasant traitors | t is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitions teachers the unique magazine 
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31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers, Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $240 
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KELLOGG’S NEW FANCY 
DRILLS AND MARCHES 


is the best collection of such exercises 
for school use published. 


Has the most attractive Drills, Marches, Motion Songs, and Action Pieces. Con- 
tains those especially appropriate for Arbor Day, Christmas, Washington’s Birth- 
day; 4 Flag Drills for Patriotic Occasions. Besides these a Wand Drill, Scarf Drill, 
Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill, Glove Drill, Cane Drill, Ruler Drill, Tambourine Drill, 
Muff and Gun Drill. Also 14 Motion Songs, and 8 Action Pieces. 25 cents. 
We have scores of other valuable drills. Send for Catalog to - 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 East 9th St., New York 








RAILWAY EXCHANGE | 
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| Goold, a stuuent of Simmens college, is in 
| charge of thedepartment. Miss blanche 
| Whiting is in charge of the department of 
| design. Mrs. Patey, of Teachers college, 
New York city, directs the work of the 
| department of sew-ng and fancy stitches, 
land Miss Foran, of Pratt Institute, 
teaches the dress-making and power- 
|machine work. The other departments, 
| electric machine operating and millinery, 
| are conducted by. Miss Cunningham aad 
| Miss Abramson respectively. 


Co-operation in Education. 

President Eliot of Harvard, in an 

article on Republican Education, in The 
| Outlook’s annual Educational Number, 
| lays stress on the voluntary co-operation 
‘of the children in educating themselves 
Thus, he says: 

‘‘Let the children learn from their earli- 
est years what co-operation means in 
the family, in the home, and in the school. 
Let them see it and feel it for them- 
selves, not as a principle imposed by au- 
| thority, but as a natural and universal 

siege Of course you cannot do that 

to a baby; but you can begin when the 
| child is three or four years old to induce 
in the child co-operation, the voluntary 
combining with the other children in the 
house, with the father and mother, with 
the friends that come in, with the other 
children on the floor of the kindergarten. 
Yon can begin early and never cease to 
teach the process of voluntary co-opera- 
tion, which is the substitute in a republic 
for unreasoning obedience to orders. 
For instance, it is necessary in a large 
school that, at a signal, all the children 
should rise simultaneously and march 
somehither. It makes all the difference 
in the world in the effe¢t on the indivi- 
dual will if the child sees just why it is 
necessary for the children to rise all to- 
gether and move away’ The wrong spir- 
it is what I may describe as the military 
spirit in a school ; the right spirit is the 
thorogoing co-operative spirit for 
motive seen. This spirit justifies self- 
effacement and self-sacrifice as no other 
spirit really does.”’ 


Abandoned Farms Pay. 

The great mass of conservative opin- 
ion seems to be firmly set against ad- 
vising the public to buy cheap lands. 
‘‘Ten-doilar-an-acre land is no good for 
farming,’’ the experts say. ‘‘ Farming 
requires more capital than formerly, 
and the day of general farming in the 
East is past. A thousand dollars at 
least is necessary. The best ‘abandoned 
farms’ have been transformed into sum- 
mer homes; the others should never have 
been attempted.” 

In the hope that there 
exceptions to these 

ments, Country Life in America began 
an_ investigation which has brought 
to light the following hopeful facts: 
1. Many people have succeeded at gen- 
eral farming within the last ten years 
on land costing five to ten dollars 
an acre. 2. General farming is often 
better than special farming for the pe- 
ginner without experience-at least for 
the first year. 3. There is plenty of 
suitable land in New England and the 
South that can be bought for ten dollars 
an acre or less. 4. Much of this land is 
not abandoned; it is still worked for 
profit. It can be had at bargain prices 
for three permanently legitimate reasons: 
Old age, ill-heaith, the sett!ement of an 
estate. 5. People do not know how to 
find out where these cheap lands are. 
Country Life in America. 
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Women at Work a Practical 
Problem. 


A trade school for girls (such a school 
as was not long ago established in Bos- 
ton) isa venture more significant than 
on the surface appears. The aim of the 
trade school is—or should be—to furnish 
those novel things, specific knowledge 
and detailed practical information to 
girls of the working classes. And it has 
been thought recently that it would be a 
helpful move to enlist the interests of 
some of the women’s clubs in the enter- 
prise. 

The point directly at issue is whether 

the aid of the women’s clubs would truly 
further the efficiency of the girls’ trade 
schools? 
_ In order that it should, it would be 
necessary that the animating spirit of 
women’s clubs in relation to subjects af- 
fecting working girls should be practical 
purely, and not philanthropic. This is 
rarely thecase. The sentimental consid- 
eration almost always obtrudes itself, in 
some form or other. Women’s clubs 
have themselves existed too short a time, 
relatively, and the whole movement they 
express is too new, not to bestill, so io 
say, in the metaphysical rather than the 
scientific stage. That all the practical 
problems of women’s lives must be solved 
practically, however, if they are to be 
solved at all, 
more apt to be able to see than the sex 
itself. 

If this is not to be done, itis really a 
vain confusion to bring up tke practical 
problems in any way. The trade scho “ 
if it teaches respect for thoroness and 
single-minded devotion to specialized effi- 
ciency, must also teach subordination of | 
the personality, of the sex—the setting 
aside of privilege. Anything else is illog- | 
ical. Too many forces in American life 
war against this result—so much so that 
there is always a danger of any trade 
school for girls degenerating into essen- 
tially a ‘‘short-cut’’ school. In the pres- 
ent day and generation short-cut schools 
of all kinds may be indispensable ; but we 
should do well frankly to acknowledge, 
all the same, that as agents of genuine 
intellectual and moral growth, little can 
be claimed for them.—From ‘‘ The Point 
of View,’’ in the July Scribner’s. 


Learning to Swim. 


‘Mother, may I go learn to swim’’? 
‘Yes, my darling daughter ; 
Take a courseat a correspondence school, 
Put don’t go near the water.’ 
—Yonkers Statesman. 
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stopping at Bleecker Street Station, 
three minu tes from Hotel. 
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Send for Large Colored Map of New York, Sree 
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Scrofula 


Makes its SS a 
by many signs,— u 

rc Mice bunches in the neck, 
cutaneous eruptions, in- 
flamed eyelids, sore ears, 
catarrh and wasting diseases. 
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Effects permanent cures. 


BEST DICTIONARIES 
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T. Lewis, LL. D., of New York. 


Catalogue sent on receipt of 2 cent Stamp. 








MAKER 
MASS 


L.BEMis 
WORCESTER 


Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester, - - occ - Mass. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





Mr. Aaron Gore, of Denver, Col., has 
written a spelling book, and a good one it 
is, too. It is based upon the methods em- 
ployed by teachers rather than upon 
theories as to how spelling ought to be 
taught. The 95 pages of text include 
over 5,000 words, covering the needs of 
grades four to eight inclusive. Only 
more or less familiar words are used. 
(Ginn & Co., publishers, Boston, Mass. 
List price, 18c, mailing price, 25c. 


Teachers often wish their pupils to 
work out more examples, for practice 
work, than are supplied by the arith- 
metics in application of the various topics. 
There is no time to make up one’s own 
problems. The ‘‘Supplementary Ex- 
amples’’ to Books II. and III. of the 
‘‘Standard American’’ series of arith- 
metics, by G. H. Runge, will prove 
a boon to the busy teacher. Tho ar- 
ranged according to the order given in 
the ‘‘Standard American Arithmetics,”’ 
they can be used equally well with any 
other text-book, or with none at all for 
reviews and tests. (Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo.) 


In a recent issue of the New York 
Times, George L. Meylan, M.D., medi- 
cal director of the gymnasium, Columbia 
university, makes an interesting plea 
for athletics as part of the course in edu- 
cational institutions. From 1852 to 1890 
athletics received little attention in the 
schools, being for the most part merely 
a means for exercise and recreation. 

At the present time there is a strong 
tendency toward the increased recog- 
nition of physical training as a legitimate 
part of education. ‘‘This tendency,’’ 
declares Dr. Meylan, ‘‘is apparent, not 
only in institutions of higher learning, 
but also in the elementary and secondary 
schools.’’ In the new course recently 
adopted by Columbia university two 
courses in physical education are included, 
which are required of all students before 
graduation, for which credit is given. 
One half of this work may be done in 
one or more branches of athletics, the 
other half in the regular gymnastic classes. 
This training issupplemented by a course 
of lectures on the essentials of hygiene. 
Every student is also required to pass an 
examination in swimming. 


Preparing for Christmas Flowers 


RAISING BULBS IN THE WINDOW GARDEN 
AND IN THE HOUSE CELLAR. 


The Roman hyacinths and paperwhite 
narcissi are so easily grown for Christ- 
mas flower that the amateur should not 
neglect to start up a few bulbs of each. 
Pot the bulbs in August, placing three 
bulbs in a five-inch pot, and using soil 
as for the Dutch bulbs. Give one good 
watering and plunge the pots in a frame 
or in the cellar (where they can be cov- 
ered with coal ashes). In about six 
weeks they will be thoroly rooted 
and may be brought into the light. 

For the window garden there is noth- 
ing better than these two easily grown 
bulbs. If only a few pots are brought 
into the light at one time a longer season 
of bloom can be assured than if all the 
supply is started into growth at once. 

t is very important that the place 
where the pots are plunged for rooting 
the bulbs is quite free from frost. The 
Roman hyacinths are very sensitive to 
cold, and failure in their growth (as 
in the case of the Dutch hyacinth too) is 
more often due to frost reaching the 
bulbs than to all other cultural short- 









BAUSCH & LOMB 
MICROSCOPES 


are used in the majority of col- 
lege laboratories because they 
are the best, optically and me- 
chanically. 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
and prices to schools. 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Our stock of chemical apparatus 
is complete and selected with 
the greatest care. Our aim is 
to supply only the highest quality 
apparatus at the lowest cost 
consistent with quality 

@ Our chemical glassware man- 
ufactured in our own factory in 
Germany is stamped BALOC, a 
guarantee of excellence. 


Special apparatus catalogue to 
schools on application. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FRANKFURT A/M GERMANY 


































Smith Premier 


is the simplest and strong- 
est ofall writing machines. 
It does better work, does 
it quicker, lasts longer, 
and costs less in the long 
run than any other type- 
writing machine. It is 


The World’s Best 
Typewriter 


Let us send you our little book telling 
all about it. Typewriter supplies. Ma- 
chines rented, Stenographers furnished 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


NY $338 Broadway, New York 


\ N 
: NS 
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Kellogs’s Deportment Records, 


The use of this system will have an important moral 
effect upon the conduct of pupils and will bean in 
portant aid to the management of any school. It is 

ually adaptedto the city,town orcountry school. 
The system requires the use of two books for each 
class, a blotter (or book of original entry) and a ledger 
and individual cards. In the blotter are recorded 
cases of disorder or disobedience as they occur during 
the day. Foreach such offense certain demerits are 
ven, while credits are allowed for continued ae be- 
avior. The individual cards are carried by the pupil 
in astrong manila envelope. ll whose names appear 
on the bletter record for the day are detained at the 
close of sc” ool and present their cards for an entry of 
the totai blotter entries forthe day, At the same time 
the teacher makes the same entry on the ledger where 
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Antikamnia tablets have no unfavora- 
ble effects. As a reliever of neuralgic 
pain, dependent upon whatever cause, 
they are of great value. In the intense 
pains ever present in the pelvic disturb- 
ances of women, they are tobe preferred. 
The adult dose is two tablets, repeated 
in two hours. 





a page is devoted to each pupil. The cost is as follows: 
Blotter, @ cents; ledger, 30 cents: cards with manila 
envelopes, 60 cents a hundred 

We will send to any 


Special Offer. Principal or Saper n- 
tendent having 6 or more teachers under him a set free 
provided he will make experiment for a single term 
and report resnits, Address 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 
61 East 9th St., New York 
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LOCKERS 


Made by 
us have 
points of 
superiority 
over all 
others. 











Expanded 
Metal or 
sheet steel. 


Used by 
schoois, 
clubs, and 
leading 
branches of 
Y.M.C.A. 


We make 
metal 
shelving 
and 
screens. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 





MERRITT 6G CO., 


1005 RIDGE AVE , PHILADELPHIA 


At Home 
By Mail 
through the Sprague 
system, the original. 





life. Plan approved - 
by judges and educators. Successful graduates everywhere. 
Liberal Terms. Special offer now. Catalog free. 
The Sprague Carvespentianse School of Law 
475 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

























High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


13 and 15 Wisconsin St,, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Ear 


E For High Schools, Academies, and Basiness Col 3 
ogee. opelting, Letter Writing, Typewriting, Kng 
lish, Shorthand, Commercia! Law, Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. Used in $ 
} prominent scbools of every state. Wealso pub- ¢ 

ish a pocket dictionary containing 33,000 words. 
[:lustrated catalogue free. Address. 


p THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, , 
483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland, Ohio. 
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No. 18 RB own’s Race 
Rochester, N.Y 
Manvfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BAR- 


TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for Training Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes Chisels (ail kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 


MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes, 
Vises, Tools, 
Write for new 
catalogue and 

prices, 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago. 


ENEELY & CO. 
Mscpools BELLS 
























comings combined.—The Garden Maga- 
zune. 


History in Art. 


Almost as much can be learned about 
ancient nations from looking at what 
they made or built as by reading their 
writings and inscriptions. For the kind 
of buildings that any nation erected de- 
pended on several different things—cli- 
mate, geography, building materials, re- 
ligion and government. 

People in snowy Scotland, for instance, 
needed very different buildings from 
those who lived in sunny Italy. Some 
countries had forests and built many | 
wooden houses, others had great quarries 
and so made use of massive stone, and 
other countries :that had little stone or 
wood, but had great beds of clay, like 
ancient Syria, built their palaces and 
temples of burnt clay made into bricks. 
People who lived among the mountains 
or by the sea, as did the people of Greece 
and Italy, built differently from those 
who lived on the level plains of Asia or 
Africa. Some nations had many gods 
and built temples for the kindof worship 
that their particular religion required. 
Christian nations lavished their skill and 
money on grand cathedrals, convents, and 





cloisters. 
In countries where the ruler was a des- 
pot, great palaces were built by slaves, 

ut where there was no great monarch, 
as in ancient Greece, there were no grand 
private buildings, but the finest work 
was put into great public buildings for 
the people. 

Yes, if all the books and records in the 
world were burned we should still be able 
to trace the customs and ideas of ancient 
nations by the structures and works of 
art that they have left.—Lucia Ames 
Mead, in September St. Nicholas. 


Weakness of School Curriculum. 


- In an interesting article in the June 
issue of the Journal of Pedagogy, Grant 
Karr said that the largest attempt which 
has been made andis being made respect- 
ing the individuality and personality of 
growing persons is in the university, on 
the one hand, where directed develop- 
ment is nearing its completion, and in the 
home and kindergarten, on the other, 
where directed development is merely 
begun. In the gradeand high schools all 
is *‘cut and dried,’”’ for the most part, 
and thesame assumption as to how char- 
acters are evolved is made now that was 
made centuriesago. Andso westillhave 
as the chief occupation of the pupils in 
these sehools, the mastery of the three 
‘*R’s’’ and other techniques which are 
deemed as equally indispensable, and 
which, it is believed, can be mastered 
only now while the pupils are in their 
early years. The assumption goes still | 
farther and holds that these various 
techniques can be mastered and retained 
with little or no reference to that of 
which they are the techniques, thereby 
clinging to an antiquated physiology | 
which holds that the mind is made up of | 
separate and isolated powers and facul- 
ties, more or less independent of each 
other. ‘‘ It is thisseparation,’’ continues 
Mr. Karr, ‘‘ thisisolation among the var- 
ious subjects of study themselves and 
between the subjects of study on the one 
hand, and the daily lives of the pupils in 
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Pat, Dec, 29, 1903 


The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weavin 
materials and booklet ‘‘ How to Make Hammocks bs | 


TODD & TODD, 


Inventors and Manufacturers 
616 South léth ST., : MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








home, city, church, and dawning socia 
ene oom on. the other, which is the| 
chief weakness of the middle school cur- | 


riculum.’’ 


Pupils’ Reading Course. 





| 


The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle has 
adopted the following course of reading 


| for 1905-06 : | 


| 


FIRST AND SECOND READER CLASS. 

1. So Fat and Mew Mew—Mulock. 
2. Little Folks from Many Lands — | 
Chance. | 





Read the whole list 
carefully, 





Blackboard Stencils « n str. ng linen j aper. 
Borders— Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, Gold«n- 
rod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, Kitiens 


Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cherries and 
Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Dutch Boys, Chicks, each 5 cents 
Colored Chalk Crayons—very best, doz. 14 cts 
Calenders and Large Portraits—Name any 
wanted, each 5 cents, Large fancy alphabet for 20 cents. 
Wasbington on Horse, Washington and Betsy Ross, 
Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, all large. each 10 cents. 
$anta—-Driving eight deer 10 cents, Going down 
chimney 10 cents, Filling stockings Io cents, 
Bus‘ work Stencils— 4x5 inches, set of 50 for 25 
Cents, Another set 5x8 inches, 50 for 35 cents. 
Blue Stamping Powder—\4 pound fer 10 certs. 
Roll of Honor or Welcome, fancy, each 10 cents. 
Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Eskimo, May- 
flower, Fruit Eagle, Heart, Ear, Eye, each 5 cents. 
Maps—v. S, and continents, 844x11, each 3 cents 
17X22, 5 cents. 34x44, 20 cents, 4x6 feet, 4o cents. 
Sent prepaid by J. C. LATTA, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Order some and ask fora full list. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS A 
SPECIALTY 


Latest and most up-to-date plans and 
specifications for new buildings or remod- 
eling. 

Plans submitted and estimates furnished 
free of charge. 
Correspondence solicited from School 
Boards and Trustees. 


Reference furnished 
E.L. RORAPAUGH 


ARCHITECT 
Smithville Flats, Chenango Co., N. Y. 





Prices reasonable 
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3. Marjorie and Her Papa—Fletcher. 
4. In Mythland—Beckwith. 
THIRD READER CLASS. 
5. The Sandman: his Farm Stories— 


5 rete Rage. 
r Pric N blog he 
; “dd Sun urn, 
Beearptuatpougert eoriginal, For —higins pati sa rby 
Mail 9c. Sample Free. 7xy Mennen's Violet Talc. 
GERHARD MENNEN Co., pono N. J. 





CLYDE LINE 


T FLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
aad Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route 
between NEw YorK, BosTon, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN Pornts, and CHARLES- 

TON,S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., makin, 
direct con connection - all — South an 
Bout 
. Fast Modern Steamshipe | ‘4 
and Superior Service 
THEo. G. Eczr,G.M. Ww. P. CiypE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 








JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND_| NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satur- 
days from New York; 
Wednesdays from Bos. 
ton. A most delightful 
trip of about %4 hours. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


308 Congress Street, South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Unio 
Pier 35 East River, NEW YOKK Phone 80 Orcb 


Steamer every Week Day 
all year round. 





Hopkins. 
. Adventures of Pinocchio—Cramp. 
7. Japanese Fairy Tales— Williston. 
8. Wild Life Under the Equator — Du 
Chaillu. 


FOURTH READER CLASS. 


9. The Iron Star—True. 

10. Jason s Quest— Lowell. 

11. Sweet P’s—Lippmann. 

12. Pioneers on Land and Sea — Mc- 
Murray. 


AD 


FIFTH READER GRADE. 


13. On the Frontier with St. Clair— 
oods. 
14. The School and the Farm—Eggert. 
15. The Roosevelt Book, 
16. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm — 
Wiggin. 


ADVANCED GRADE, 
a: a a her Book and Heart— 


Mar 
18. Thrall “of Lief the Lucky — Liljen- 


crantz. 
19. Up from Slavery—Booker T. Wash- 


- ington. 
20. One Way Round the World—Sweetser. 


Comprehensive Glance. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson were passen- 
gers in an elevated train. 

It whizzed past a house that was bril- 
liantly lighted. 

‘*T wonder what was going on there’’? 
ejaculated Mr. Ferguson. 

“It was a wedding,”’ replied his wife. 
**Didn’t you see them standing before 
the preacher? He was in a white gown. 
The groom was in full evening suit. The! 
bride wore a robe of chiffon cloth, with 
bertha and yoke of Duchess lace on the 
bodice and lace flounce on the skirt. She 
had a full length tulle veil and carried a 
bouquet of liles of the valley. Where 
were your eyes’’? 

Mr. Ferguson, realizing his utter 
worthlessness, resumed the reading of 
his paper and said nothing.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Most Popular Novels. 


From the 55,584 votes cast in the New 
York Globe contest to determine the 
most popular novels published during the 
past two years, ‘‘The Masquerader,’’ by 
Katherine Cecil Thurston, leads the list. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “The Marriage 
of William Ashe ’’ is next, having been 
named, together with ‘The Masquer- 
ader’’ on more than 80 per cent of the 
lists sent in. 

From the beginning of the contest the 
two books distanced all their competi- 
tors, and fought it out between them- 
selves, first one and then the other oc- 


“T have used gout valuable Cascarets and find 
them perfect. Bouldn’ t do without them. I have 
used them for some time for indigestion and bil- 
iousness and am now completely cured. Recom- 
mend them to everyone. Once Ws you will 
never be without them in the fam 

Edward A. Man? ‘Albany, N.Y. 





Best For 
The Bowels 







CANDY CATHARTIC 





T 
Hey WORK WHILE YoU 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, DoGood, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, l0c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 602 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental CG SS 
BEAUTIFIER 
Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles, 
Mothb-Patc hes, 
Rash, and Skin 
diseases, and 
feevery blemish 
fégon beauty, and 
defies detection. 
On its virtues it 
has stood the test 
of years; no 
other has, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name 
bs hedistinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 
. said to a lady of 
the haut-ton AS. patient), “As you ladies will use them, 1 
recommend ‘ Gourauc i's Cream’ as the least harmful ofall 
the Skin preparations.”’ One bottle will last six months, 
asingitevery day. GOURAUMsS POUDRE SUB- 
TILE removes superfluous hair without in 
jury to the skin. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 
For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
















Purifies as well 
as beaatities the 
No other 


skin. 


cosmetic like it. 






throughont the >. Canada, and Europe. Also found 
in N. ¥. City at R. H Macy’s, ‘Wanamaker’s and other 
Fancy ‘‘oods 'ealers %# Beware of Base Imitations. 


$1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the 
same. 


War News 


‘‘Our Times ”’ in September 
will have a very full and 
accurate account of all thatis 
going on between Japan and 
Russia. 

Subscribe Now--$ .25 a year 











cupying first place. The final count. 
placed them ahead of their nearest com- | 


150 page catalogue of books for teachers sent free 
UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO. 
NEW YORK 

















e like Sapolio-They waste 


: ic Does 9 to make the world 
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If You Contract 


to buy $10,000 in 
5* Gold Bonds from 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
ComMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Richard A. McCurdy, President, 


Payment to be made during 20 years 
in annual instalments, and you die 
after you have made one payment, 
your estate will receive 





$500 a year for 20 years $10,000 
Then cash - - - 10,000 
Total guaranteed in gold $20,000 





Information as to terms can be had by writing 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CompANy OF NEw YORK, 


Richarp A, McCurpy, Presipent, 
New York, N, Y. 












WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 


















IiTis ff 
UP TO DATE 
AND 
RELIABLE 





RECENTLY ENLARGED WITH 


95,000 New Words and Phrases 


ALSO ADDED 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
Editor in Chief, W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
ff 18 A PACKED STOREHOUSE OF ACCURATE INFORMATION. 
GRAND Prize (Highest Award) Wortp’s Fair St.Louis. 





Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 
Regular Edition 7x10x25g inches. 3 bindings. 


De Luxe Edition 5% x 85g x 1% in. Printed from 
same plates, on bible paper. 2 beautiful bindings. 











FREE, “Dictionary Wrinkles,” also Illustrated pamphlets. 


G.&6C. MERRIAM CO. 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
GET THE BEST 


FRENCH 














BERCY’S TEXT- 





BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 


publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave NEW YORK 


SUMMER HOMES IN GREEN HILLS OF 
Vertue and Lake Champlain 
Terms $4 to $10 per week. 


’ New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield 
and Vermont points, As good as any on the continent. 
150 page illustrated brochure mailed free on receipt of 
6c. in stamps for postage. Address. 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, So. Pass. Agt., 
#35 Broadway, 33 33 New York City 








Readers will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when com- 
nunicating with advertisers. 





—- by 834 and 776 votes respectively. 
he others in the list of *‘twelve best 
novels for summer reading ’’ were ‘‘Bev- 
erly of Graustark,’’ ‘‘In the Bishop’s 
Carriage,’’ ‘‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,’’ ‘‘ Nancy Stair,’’ ‘‘The Clans- 
man,’’ ‘‘Sandy,’’ ‘‘ Pam,”’ ‘‘ The Roseo’ 
the World,’’ ‘‘The Man on the Box,’’ 
and ‘‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come.’’ - 

At various stages of the contest these 
twelve had held the lead, but now and 
again a sudden influx of votes for a par- 
ticular book would dislodge one of them 
from its place in the first division. At 
various times ‘‘The Garden of Allah,’’ 
“The Divine Fire,’’ ‘‘The Orchid,”’ 
‘Constance Trescott,’’ ‘‘The Princess 
Passes,’’ and ‘‘ The Bishop’s Niece’’ held 
short tenures of the twelfth or eleventh 
position. 

Many lists were received from librari- 
ans and book salesmen, each basing his 
selections on the demand made upon him 
by readers, but invariably no two sales- 
men or librarians agreed as to which 
twelve books were most popular. One 
of the remarkable characteristics of the 
winning list is that of twelve books upon 
it seven and a half were written by 
women, the fraction representing the 
collaboration of Mrs. Agnes Castle with 
Egerton Castle. 

Of the twelve, three are by British au- 
thors and nine by American authors. 

Nothing could denote the catholicity of 
the taste of the reading public better 
than the contest just held. There were 
found no fewer than 384 different novels, 
which some reader or other estimated 
worthy of a place among the first twelve. 
Tastes do differ! 

One of the surprises of the contest was 
the relegating of Rudyard Kipling’s 
‘‘Trafficks and Discoveries ’’ to sixty- 
ninth position, and of William Dean 
Howells’ ‘‘ Miss Bellard’s Inspiration ’’ 
to fortieth. 


A Class-room Joke. 


The Greek room is usually not a place 
for humor, nor is Mr. Fitzgerald Tisdall, 
the Professor of Greek at the College of 
the City of New York, a very humorous 
person. 

Nevertheless, the following joke was 
sprung on him. The class had just re- 
turned from the chemistry room, where 
they had bravely listened to a discourse 
on the elements. The Greek lesson was 
commenced with a history of Io, and her 
endless wanderings. Finally Professor 
Tisdall asked, ‘‘ What did Io die of ?”’ 
A student who had been awakened by 
the question, gasped out, ‘‘Iodide of 
potassium.’’—New York Times. 


To LADIES ONLY.—The wish to be 
beautiful is predominant in every woman, 
and none can say she does not care 
whether she is beautiful or not. Dr. T. 
F. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical 
Beautifier elicits a clear, transparent 
ee free from Tan, Freckles, or 
Moth Patches, and so closely imitating 
nature as to defy detection. It has the 
highest medical testimony, as well as 
professional celebrities, and on its own 
merits it has become one of the largest 
and a re specialty in the trade. 
FERD T. Hopkins, Sole Proprietor, 37 
Great Jones street, New York. For sale 
by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Deal- 
ers thruout the United States, Canada, 
and Europe. 





Ret and Health for Mother and Child 


M&8. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS } MILLIONS OF MOTE. 
a | for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
WITH PERFECT SUCOESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILN, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN 
OURES WIND COOLIO, and ‘is the best remedy for 
DIARRH@A. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for rs. Winslow's Soothing 
yeep. And take no other kind, Twenty-five cents a 

ottle. 









| CARMEL SOAP! 


( 





An exquisite Soap 
Made from 


PURE OLIVE OIL 


and recommended by 


Physicians and Nurses. 
Being absolutely pure 
it has no equal for 








NURSERY, 
TOILET or BATH. 
Sold by druggists 
and first-class gro- 
cers. 10 cts. 
Imported by ®@ 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


; 122 Pearl St..N. Y. 








ATLANTIC & PACIFIC) 


eon 2. % com PAN VY 





ESTABLISHED 1659 


has done more for the people 
of these United States In RE. 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. Thelr custom. 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the : 





BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 


Goods are always FRESH and 


strictly PURE. Use A & P Goods 
and havea happy home. 


STORES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND 


VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK. 








A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the specia! South 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farm- 
for sale, will also be forwarded if desired 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent Portsmouth, V3. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
ticning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 




















